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EAT BRATURE. 


MARINO FALIERO TAKING A LAST FAREWELL OF 
ANGIOLINA, HIS DUCHESS. 
By Lypia B. Smirn. 
(From Heath's Book of Beauty—Edited by Lady Blessington ) 
‘“‘ Farewell, my beautiful, condemn me not ; 
If the foul wrong the slanderer heap’d on thee— 
Forgiven by thy calm purity—forgot— 
If the vile Steno’s insult madden’d me; 
How unavenged could Zara’s conqueror die? 
He who for Venice shed his blood to save ; 
Hear the hoarse murmur, the patricians’ cry, 
The warrior prince must fill a traitor’s grave ! 


‘But thou, sweet Angiolina, gentle wife, 
Though bitter thus to leave thee, and alone 
In the cold world—the blossom of thy life 
Is in its summer yet—and when I'm gone, 
When the stern memories of my fated lot 
Shall fade away in the dim mist of years, 
Perchance thy weary step may reach some spot 
Untainted by the haunting trace of tears ! 


‘Dost thou remember when the Bucentaur 
Through the blue Adriatic clave its way, 
While shouts and song, and greetings from the shore, 
Hail’d with acclaim Marino’s festal day ? 
Sudden a thick and murky darkness shrouded 
Our gallant bark and the haze mantled land ; 
The brilliant sky was in a moment clouded, 
And misty vapours hid the expectant strand. 


‘“« My fate was shadowed forth in omen’s dark, 

Ev’n in mine hour of glory there was gloom! 
It was between the columns of St. Mark 

(The spot where evil doers meet their doom) 
‘That Venice saw Feliero’s footstep leave 

On her loved soil its first and fatal trace, 
When pouring forth in gladness to receive 

The victor Doge—the chosen of her race. 


“And he the hero of full many a field, 

When skill and courage battled with despair, 
Whe tanght the Saracen and Hun to yield, 

They wait for him upon the giant’s stair! 
Not as in olden time with pomp to set 

The ducal crown upon his hoary head— 
Here let it rest—this mocking coronet 

A few brief moments more its lustre shed ! 


«Ere they shall lift it from the traitor’s brow, 
The prince conspirator who dared to seek 
His just revenge for calumnies so low !— 
My heart would burst did I essay to speak. 
Thou’st loved me, Angivlina, though thy youth 
Was haply ill-assorted with thy lord’s ; 
Yet in thy peerless virtues, ia thy truth, 
I found a jewel priceless beyond words. 


‘‘ The air blows freshly through the orange treee, 
Our clime’s bright noontide sheds its purest ray, 

And o’er the azure waves the healthful breeze 
Curls the Lagune’s deep waters as in play ! 

But hark! they swarm around my palace-gates ! 
Yon gazing multitude—one breathing flood ; 

The victim is prepared—the scaffold waits ! 
Nature is calm, while man's athirst for blood. 


“Tae headsman's axe is shaip, but sharper still 

This parting pang, sweet love. I dread not death? 
But shuddering fears my anxious bosom fill 

For thee !—no rose is on thy cheek—no breath! 
Alas! must I be thankful that I grasp 

In my fond arms but pale unconscious clay ? 
For the last time her smal! white hand I clasp— 

The hour is come—I must be firm—away ! 


‘Support, but wake her not—this death-like swoon 
Is surely sent in Heaven’s mercy now— 
O God ! that I should hail it as a boon 
To gaze my last upon that pallid brow! 
And bless the marble whiteness stealing o’er 
Those lovely features reft of light and bleom— 
The lips whose accents I shall hear no more 
nul we meet—my own—-beyond the tomb !” 


One wild and passionate embrace—’tis o’er !— 
he fatal summons comes—the hollow sound 

Of armed feet approaching to the door— 

His guards in silent pomp the Doge surround : 
Erect—majestic he goes forth in state— 

A sovereign to the Jast, in regal pride 
His madness and his crime to expiate— 

And thus the noble and the aged died ! 





THE PLAIN GOLD RING. 
Lines aceompanying a ‘‘ souvenir” presented to a Lady, on Parting. 


*Midst sparkling groups of rarest gems, 
Whose brilliancy and hue, 
Would grace imperial diadems, 
And brows of beauty too, 
I chose a golden circlet there 
A.message from my heart to bear. 
II. 
Though unadorned in outward show, 
It hath a secret rare, 
A smile will make its velue grow 
Till nothing is so fair— 
A frown, and lo! the ocean’s shore 
Is strew’d with pebbles valued more. 
III. 
Tho’ silent, it will fully tell 
All I have feared to say, 
And in expressiveness excel 
My meaning to convey ;— 
Its simple shape, of plainest gold, 
My daring wishes will unfold. 


NEWYORK, SATURDAY, MBBRUART 22. 1940, 


IV. 

You kindly gave me leave to choose 
The gift liked the best ; 

Tnen, dearest, smile, and ne'er refuse 
To grant me my request ;— 

On bended knee I ask thie grace, 
The circle on your hand to place: 

—Court Gazette. Bayty Kinepon. 


CONTENTMENT. 


I hold no shares in diamond mines, 
No hoarded guineas claim my care, 
A beau-pot all my /and confines, 
My castles all are in the air! 
But there are eyes that, sparkling bright, 
Far more than orient gems I prize ; 
j And castles, lands, and gold, I'd slight, 
For the fond love that lights those eyes. 


Yet dwell I not in lowly shed, 
My lodging’s up three pair of stairs, 
Where often high I hold my head, 
And thence look down on worldly cares. 
There sitting with my wife (my crown,* 
My pride, my empire !) on my life, 
Upon a Queen I have look’d down, 
And thought her far beneath my wife! Ze 


ee 





* “A virtuous woman is a crown of gold to her husband.’’— Solomon. 
| ——— 


{ WORKS OF SHELLEY. 


| The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. Moxon. 
| Essays, Letters from Abroad, Transiations, and Fragments. By Percy Bysshe 
| Shelley. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. Moxon. 

We have here, in one handsome volume, dedicated to his son, the entire poe- 
| tical works of Shelley, with a preface from the pen of his wife, and such slight 
| running commentaries as link them together in the order of their publication, 
| and explain the circumstances under which each was composed. Something 
| more than this, it would appear, the Editor had originally designed. The notes, 

she says, ‘are not what! intended them to be. I began with energy and a 
| burning desire to impart to the world, in worthy language, the sense I have of 
| the virtues and genius of the Beloved and the Lost; my strength has failed un- 
‘der the task. Recurrence to the past—full of its own deep and unforgotten 
| Joys and sorrows—contrasted with succeeding years of painful and solitary 

struggle, hes shaken my health. Days of great suffering have followed my at- 
| tempts to write ; and these, again, produced a weakness and languor that spread 
| their sinister influence over these notes. I dislike speaking of myself; but 
, cannot help apologising to the dead, and to the public, for not having executed 

in the manner I desired the history I engaged to give of Shelley's writings.” 
| The volume, however, contains, in an unmutilated form (by the addition of 
| some poems and fragments which have uot heretofore appeared in print, and the 
restoration of certain passages which the Editor had taken upon herself to 
omit, in the edition in four volumes published some months ago,) all that Shel- 
ley left behind him. Our readers will remember that, on that occasion (ante, 
p. 313,) we entered our protest against the system of editing, which, profess- 
ing to give a perfect edition of an author's works, suppresses certain, and those 
the most characteristic, portions, at the Editor's caprice, or in submission to the 
| caprice of others ; and whether in deference to that opinion of ours, or because 
| further reflection has made it the Editor's own, the defect is here remedied, and 
the absent links in the chain which binds togetherthe phenomena of the poet’s 
mind have been restored. If it be (as it is) true, that with any author having 
claims to originality, and dealing with the abstract and ideal, his works and their 
succession form the true history of his mind and its progress, this is more es- 
pecially the case with Shelley than (with perhaps one eingle exception) any 
other writer of the age; and any valid reasons why certain portions of the evi- 
dence should be for a time postponed, are substan'ial reasons why the history 
should be jeft unwritten til] we can have the whole of the documents before 
us. This is now Mrs. Shelley's view of the case. ‘‘I cannot bring myself,” 
she says, “to keep back anything he ever wrote, for each word is fraught with 
the peculiar views and sentiments which he believed to be beneficial to the hu- 
man race; and the bright light of poetry irradiates every thought. The world 
has aright to the entire compositions of such a man.”—‘ No omissions have 
been made in this edition.”—* At my request, the publisher has restored the 
omitted passages, and I do not foresee that I can hereafter add to, or take away, 
a word ora line.” If, then, we have any fault now to find, it is, that what she 
has done fally, she has not done boldly. The readers of Shelley are, necessa- 
rily, of that class to whom anything that may have been faulty in his doctrines, 
or his manner of enforcing them, are likely to do little harm, and who will not 
be content with any other estimate of these things than their own’ There is 
still, on the Editor’s part, an evident reluctance in producing certain portions of 
these written documents—an attempt to soften, and temporize, and explain away, 
wholly at variance with the frank and uncompromising spirit of her husband, 
and contradicted by thedocuments themselves The latter being given, how- 
ever, this circumstance is of little consequence to the reader,—but a fault in 
the Editor—as placing her less comp!ctely in harmony with her author than an 
editor ought to be. 

With the exception of two poems of some length, entitled, “ Swellfoot the 
Tyrant,’ and ‘ Peter Bell the Third,’ the additions to the present volumes are 
few and fragmentary. From the hesitating and apologetic manner in which 
these two poems ere laid before the public, we cannot but suspect that our re- 
monstrance may have had some influence on their production. ‘‘ Swellfoot the 
Tyrant ” has already signalized the preventive activity of the ‘ Society for the 
Suppression of Vice,”—thoogh its ffence being purely a political one, and its 
form and spirit utterly unintelligible to the multitude, it is difficult to know 
what a society with such a title could have to do with it. It isa mere satire, 
in the form of a Greek drama, having a chorus of pigs, and suggested by the 
famous Green Bag, which was laid on the table of the House of Commons, 
and contained the evidence against Queen Caroline. Time has teken all the 
sting out of it,and the Editor might have laid it before posterity 4s an amusing 
| squib, without either misgiving or explanation. ‘ Peter Bell the Third’ is dedi- 
| cated to Thomas Brown the Younger, and is, as its name might suggest, (and 
in spite of Mrs. Shelley,) a satire on Wordsworth, as well as bis poem of simi- 
lar name. Mrs. Shelley truly says, that, she “ mced scarcely observe that no- 
thing personal to the author of * Peter Bell’ is intended in this poem,”—be- 
cause the poem is there, at once, and very emphatically, to contradict her 
The points of the poem are a/! personal,—as our readers shall see by an exam- 
ple or two ;—a fact by no mears incompatible with another assertion of Mrs. 
Shelley’s—that her husband admired and perpetually read the poetry of Words- 
worth. So, also, we have no doubt, did Wordsworth read the poetry of Shel- 
ley, and that he very heartily forgives the poet this squib) Why should Mrs. 
Shelley, by a needless anxiety to disavow personality, involve herself in a web 
of sophistry and contraction, like the following * 

“This poem is, like all others written by Shelley, ideal. He conceived the 
idealism of a poet—a man of lofty and creative genius,—quitting the glorious 





ae 
lightened, not that ardour for truth and spirit of toleration which Shelley look- 
ed on as the sources of the moral improvement and happiness of mankind ; but 
false and injurious opinions, that evil was good, and that ignorance and force - 
were the best allies of purity and virtue. His idea was that a man gifted even 
as transcendantly as the Author of Peter Bell, with the highest qualities of 
genius, must, if he fostered such errors, be infected with dulness. his peem 
was written, as a warning—not as a narration of the reality. He was unac- 
quainted personally with Wordsworth or with Coleridge, (to whom he alludes 
in the fifth part of the poem,) and therefore, I repeat, his poem is purely ideal ; 
—it contains something of criticism on the compositions of there great poets, 
but nothing injurious to the men themselves. No poem contains more of Shel- 
ley’s peculiar views, with regard to the errors into which many of the wisest 
have fallen, and of the pernicious effects of certain opinions on society. Much 
of it is beautifully written—and though, like the burlesque drama of Swellfoot, 
it must be looked on as a plaything, it has so much merit and poetry—so much 
of himself in it, that it cannot fail to interest greatly, and by right belongs to 
the world fo: whose instruction and benefit it was written.” 

The poem, however, speaks plainly enough for itself, and may relieve Mrs. 
Shelley from a mystification. We will give two extracts—the first represent- 
ing Peter while yet in the service of the Devil; and the second ina state of 
grace—by purchase,—for such is the moral of the satire, written (like so many 
of Shelley's) on those hasty impulses which he did not live long enough to cor- 
rect, and which the poet of Rydal has lived long enough to defy. ell and 
touchingly has Mrs. Shelley observed of her noble and sensitive husband ;— 

‘* He had but one defect—which was leaving his life incomplete by an early 
death. O, that the serener views of maturity, the happier contentment of mid- 
life, had descended on his dear head, to calm the turbulence of youthful impe- 
tuosity—that he had lived to see his country advance towards freedom, and to 
enrich the world with his own virtues and genius in their completion of experi- 
ence and power! When I think that such things might have been, and 
of my own share in such good and happiness; the pang occasioned 
by his loss can never pass away—and i gain resignation only by be- 
lieving that he was spared much suffering, and that he has passed into a sphere 
of being, better adapted to his inexpressible tenderness, his generous sympa- 
thies, and his richly gifted mind. hat, free from the physical pain to which 
he was a martyr, and unshackled by the fleshy bars and imperfect senses which 
hedged him in on earth, he enjoys beauty, and good, and love there, where 
those to whom he was united on earth by various ties of affection, sympathy,and 
admiration, may hope to join him.” 

But, to our extracts ;— 

All things that Peter saw and felt 
Had a peculiar aspect to him ; 

And when they came within the belt 

Of his own nature seemed to melt, 
Like cloud to cloud, into him. 





And so the outward world uniting 
To that within him, he became 

Considerably uninviting 

To those, who meditation slighting, 
Were moulded in a different frame. 


And he scorned them, and they scorned him; 
And he scorned all they did; and they 

Did all that men of their own trim 

Are wont to do to please their whim, 
Drinking, lying. swearing, play. 


Such were his fellow-servants ; thus 
His virtue, like our own, was built 
Too much on that indignant fuss 
Hypocrite Pride stirs up in us 
To bully out another's guilt. 


He had a mind which was somehow 
At once circumference and centre 

Of all he might or feel or know ; 

Nothing went ever out, although 
Something did ever enter. 


He had as much imagination 
As a pint-pot :—he never could 
Fancy another situation, 
From which to dart his contemplation, 
Than that wherein he stood. 


Yet his was individual mind, 
And new created all he saw 

In anew manner, and refined 

Those new creations, and combined 
Them, by a master-spirit’s law. 


Thus—though unimaginative— 
An apprehension clear, intense, 
Of his mind’s werk, had made alive 
The things it wrought on ; I believe 
Wakening a sort of thought in sense. 
Of the mere fragments of song gleaned for this last edition from the alrea- 
dy-gathered field—snatches of melody, like the one sweet note which the sigh 
of a summer's day draws from the string of a wind-harp as it touches it but for 
an instant with its wing,—or passionate murmurs born of the morbid condition 
of his mind—the following may serve as specimens. The first obviously con- 
tains the germ of the exquisite lyric given to Asia, whieh closes the second 
act of the * Prometheus.’ 
My spirit, like a charmed bark, doth swim 
Upon the liquid waves of thy sweet singing, 
Far away into the regions dim 
Of rapture—as a boat with swift sails winging 
Its way adown some many-winding river. 


My thoughts arise aad fade in solitude, 
The verse that would invest them melts away 
Like moonlight in the heaven of spreading day : 
How besutifel they were '—how firm they stood, 
Flecking the starry sky like woven pear! ! 
Music he calls— 
The silver key of the fountain of tears, 
Where the spirit drinks till the brain is wild; 
Softest grave of a thousand tears, 
Where their mother, Care, like a drowsy child, 
Is laid asleep in flowers. 
And the following is a fragment of a so1g, written, Mrs. Shelley supposes. 
early,—but to which she is unable to affix the date :— 





To . 
Yet look on me—take not thine eyes away, 
Which feed upon the love within mine own, 


Which is indeed but the reflected ray 
Of thine own beauty from my spirit thrown. 








calling of discovering and announcing the beautiful and good, to support and 
propagate ignorant prejudices and pernicious errors; imparting to the unen- 





Yet speak to me—thy voice is as the tone 
Of my heart’s ecko, and I think 1 hear 

















That thou yet lovest me ; yet thou alone 
Like one before a mirror without care 


Of aught but thine one features, imaged there ; 
And yet I wear out life in watching thee ; 

A toil so sweet at times, and thou indeed 
Art kind when I am sick, and pity me. 

The volumes whose title stands second at the head of the article are divid- 

wed into two distinct parts ;—the first containing such prose works as Shelley 
has left behind him, ina finished or imperfect state, (necessary to complete 
the estimate of his mind, and as affording glimpses of the direction in which 
it was looking when suddenly extinguished), and a series of letters written by 
him, principally from Italy, belping to throw light on the circumstances under 
which many of his poems were composed, and in some measure supplying what 
Mrs. Shelley in her preface to the poetical volume laments that she has left 
imperfect. For this reason, and because Shelley is best illustrated by himself, 
we think that they might have been advantageously woven among the poems 
themselves, so as with the poetical text and a very slight connecting commentary, 
to have furnished at one view a complete and intelligible history of the author's 
mind, as modified by his circumstances and exhibited in its results,—rather than 
standing as a separate publication of imperfect materials that need illustration 
themselves. Jn their isolated state they are not only less explanatory, but al- 
eo less characteristic, than the lovers of Shelley might, with reason, expect.— 
As, however, they exhibit familiar objects under new and beautiful lighis, and 
auch of tke poetry of the author's mind, (though little of that portion of it 
which consists in its originality), we will postpone considering the more formal 
sptose productions, and on the present occasicen furnish our readers with some 
/pleasant extracts from the letters. 

Though the publication is altogether welcome, as completing all the materials 
which mayest has left behind him for the judgment of posterity, the ‘ History 
of a Six Weeks Tour, through a part of France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland,’ which Shelley made in 1814, in company with his wife and friend, 
anight well have been omitted altogether, as being of the very slightest text- 
ure, telling nothing of any interest whatever, and not written by the poet,— 
bat by the present Editor. In 1816, Shelley, whose state of health had pre- 
sented some alarming symptoms, again visited Switzerland, and rented a house 
on the banks of the Lake of Geneva; where “ many a day,” says the Editor, 
“in cloud or sunshine was passed alone in his boat—sailing as the wind listed, 
or weltering on the calm waters. The majestic aspect of nature ministered 


- such thoughts as he, afterwards, enwove in verse.” Clarens, and Vevai, and 


‘ Meillerie, and Chillon, and Chamouni, have been again and again described ; 
\ bat, touched by the spirit of poetry, look ever new. The following is Shelley’s 
description of the glaciers of Boisson :— 

“Tn the evening, I went with Ducree, my guide, the only tolerable person I 
thave seen in this country, to visit the glacier of Boisson. This glacier, like 
that of Montanvert, comes close to the vale, overhanging the green meadows 
and the dark woods with the dazzling whiteness of its precipices and pinnacles, 
which are like spires of radiant crystal, covered with a net-work of frosted 
silver. ‘These glaciers flow perpetually into the valley, ravaging in their slow 
but inresistible progress the pastures and the forests which surround them, 
performing a work of desvlation in ages, which a river of lava might accomplish 
in an hour, but once descended, the hardiest plant refuses to grow; if even, 
-as in some extraordinary instances, it should recede after its progress has once 
commenced. The glaciers perpetually move onward, at the rate of afoot each 
day, with a motion that commences at the spot where, on the boundaries of 
perpetual congelation, they are produced by the freezing of the waters which 
arise from the partial meltings of the eternal snows. They drag with them 

‘Trane the regions whence they derive their origin, all the ruins of the mountain, 
enormeus rocks, and immense accumulations of sand and stones. These 
are driven onwards by the irresistible strean. of solid ice ; and when they ar- 
rive at a declivity of the mountain, sufficiently rapid, roll down scattering ruin. 
I saw one of these rocks which had descended in the spring, (winter here 
is the season of silence and safety), which measured forty feet in every direc 
tion. The verge of a glacier, like the Boisson, presentsthe most vivid image 
of desolation that it is possible to conceive. No one dares to approach it; 
for the enormous pinnacles of ice which perpetually fall are perpetually re- 
produced. The pines of the forest, which bound it at one extremity, are over- 
‘thrown and shattered to a wide extent at its base. There is something inex- 
pressibly dreadful in the aspect of the few branchless trunks, which, nearest 
to the ice rifts, still stand in the uprooted soil. The meadows perish, over- 
whelmed with sand and stones. Within this last year, these glaciers have ad- 
anced three hundred feetin the valley. Saussure, the naturalist, says, that 
they have their periods of increase and decay ; the peop'e of the country hold 
4n opinion entirely different ; but as I judge, more probable. It is agreed by 
all, that the snow on the summit of Mont Blanc and the neighbouring moun- 
tains perpetually augments, and that the ice, in the form of glaciers, subsists 
without melting in the valley of Charmouni during its transient and variable 
summer. If the snow which produces this glacier must augment, and the heat 
of the valley is no obstacle to the perpetual existence of such masses of ice as 
have already descended into it, the consequence is obvious; the glaciers must 
augment and will subsist, at least until they have overflowed this vale. I will 
not pursue Buffon's sublime but gloomy theory—that this globe which we in- 
habit will, at some future period, be changed into a mass of frost by the en- 
croachments of the polar ice, and of that produced, on the most elevated points 
of the earth. Do you, who assert the supremacy of Ahriman, imagine him 
thronged among these desolating snows, among these palaces of death and 
frost, so sculptured in this their terrible magnificence by the adamantine hand of 
necessity, and that he casts around him, as the first essays of his final usurpa- 
tion, avalanches, torrents, rocks, and thunders, and above all these deadly gla- 
ciers, at once the proof and symbols of his reign;—add to this, the degradation 
of the human species—who, in these regions, are half deformed or idiotic, and 
most of whom are deprived of any thing that can excite interest or admiration. 
This is part of the subject more mournful and less sublime , but such as neither 
the poet nor the philosopher should disdain to regard.” 

A journal, which Shelley kept at this time, presents us the records of some 
conversations between himself and Monk Lewis, and several anecdotes which 
are, as Shelley says, ‘all grim.” 

_Tn 1818, Shelley quitted England a third time,—never to return, His prin- 
cipal motive was the hope that his health might be benefited by a milder cli- 
mate ; and, avoiding all intermediate resting places, he went direct into Italy. 
Here all things were in unison with his spirit; uader the happy influence of 
objects that ministered perpetually to his imagination, his mind gradually grew 
up to its great stature, and the noblest of his works were composed. Tho’ 
his correspondents are few, his letters from this country are continuous, till they 
meet with that abrupt termination on the coasts of the Bay of Spezia, which is 
80 fearfully significant, in connexion with the closing event of his mortal histo- 
ry. With such extracts from these as our space will admit, we must bring our 
articie to a close. 

Last week we presented our readers with a description of the Cathedral of 
Cologne ; as a companion picture, they may take the following brief notice of 
the equally famous one of Milan :— 

“ This cathedral is a most astonishing work of art. It is built of white mar- 
ble, and cut into pinnacles of immense height, and the utmost delicacy of work 
manship, and loaded with sculpture. The effect of it, piercing the solid blue 
with those groupe of dazzling spires relieved by the serene depth of this Ita- 
lian heaven, or by moonlight when the stars seem gathered among those clus- 
tered shapes, is beyond anything I had imagined architecture capable of pro- 
ducing. The interior, though very sublime, is of a more earthly eneten, and 
with its stain’d glass and massy granite columns overloaded with antique figures, 
and the silver lamps, that burn for ever under the caropy of black cloth beside 
the brazen altar and the marble fretwork of the dome, give it the aspect ef 
some gorgeous sepulchre. There is one solitary spot among those aisles, be- 
hind the altar, where the light of day is dim and yellow under the storied win- 
dow, which I have chosen to visit, and read Dante there.” 

At Ferrara he is occupied with the relics of Tasso :— 

“ There is here a manuscript of the entire Gerusalemme Liberata, written 
by Tasso’s own hand ; a manuscript of some poems, written in prison, to the 
Duke Alfonso; and the satires of Ariosto, written also by his own hand; and 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini. The Gerusalemme, though it had evidently been 

pied and recopied, is interlined, particularly towards the end, with numerous 
corrections. The hand-writing of Ariosto is a small, firm, and pointed charac- 
ter, expressing, as I should say, a strong and keen, but circumscribed energy 
of mind ; that of Tasso is large, free, and flowing, except that there is a checked 
expression in the midst of its flow, which brings the letters into a smaller com- 
pass than one expected from the beginning of the word. It is the symbol of 
an intense and earnest mind, exceeding at times its own depth, and 
admonished to return by the chillness of the waters of oblivion striking 
upon its adventurous feet. You know I always seek in what I see the 
manifestation of something beyond the present and tangible object; and 
as we donot agree in physiognomy, so we may not agree now. But my 
business is to relate my own sensations, and mot to attempt to inspire others 
with them. Some of the MSS. of Tasso were sonnets to his persecutor, which 
contain a great deal of what is called flattery. If Alfonso’s ghost were asked 
how he felt those praises now, I wonder what he would say. But to me there 
is much more to pity than to condemn in these entreaties and praises of Tasso. 
It is as a bigot prays to and praises his god, whom he knows to be the most re- 
morseless, capricious, and inflexible of tyrants, but whom he knows also to be 
omnipotent. Tasso’s situation was widely different from that of any persecuted 
being of the present day ; for, from the depth of dungeons, public opinion might 
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now at length be awakened to an echo that would startle the oppressor. But 
then there was no hope. There is semething irresistibly pathetic to me in the 
sight of Tasso’s own handwriting, moulding expressions of adulation and en- 
treaty to a deaf and stupid tyrant, in at. age when the most heroie virtue would 
have exposed its possessor to hopeless persecution, and—such is the alliance 
between virtue and genius—which unoffending genius could not escape. We 
went afterwards to see his prison in the hospital of Sant’ Anna, and pee. 
you a piece of the wood of the very dvor, which for seven years and three months 
divided this glorious being from the air and the light which had nourished in 
him those influences which he has communicated, through his poetry, to thou- 
sands. The dungeon is low and dark, and, when I say that it is really a very 
decent dungeon, I speak as one who has seen the prisons in the doge’s palace 
of Venice. But it is a horrible abode for the coarsest and meanest thing that 
ever wore the shape of man, much more for one of delicate susceptibilities and 
elevated fancies. It is low, and has a grated window, and being sunk some 
feet below the level of the earth, is full of unwholesome damps. in the darkest 
corner is a mark in the wall where the chains were rivetted, which bound him 
hand and foot. After some time, at the instance of some Cardinal, his friend, 
the Duke allowed his victim a fire-place ; the mark where it was walled up yet 
remains.” 

At Bologna, he hangs over Raphael's picture of St. Cecilia :— 

“« We saw besides one picture of Raphael—St. Cecilia: this is in another 

and higher stvle ; you forget that it is a picture as you look at it ; and yet it 
is most unlike any of those things which we call reality. It is of the inspired 
and ideal kind, and seems to have been conceived and executed in a similar 
state of feeling to that which produced among the ancients those perfect spe- 
cimens of poetry and sculpture which are the bafiling models of succeeding 
generations. There isa un.ty anda perfection in it of an incommunicable 
kind. ‘The ceniral figure, St. Cecilia, seems rapt in such inspiration as produced 
her image in the painter’s mind ; her deep, dark, eloquent eyes lifted up; her 
chesnut hair flung back from her forehead—she holds an organ in her hands— 
her countenance, as it were, calmed by the depth of its passion and rapture, 
and penetrated throughout with the warm and radiant light of life. She is 
listening to the music of heaven, and, as I imagine, has just ceased to sing, for 
the four figures that surround her evidently point, by their attitudes, towards 
her ; particularly St. John, who, with a tender yet impassioned gesture, bends 
his countenance towards her, languid with the depth of his emotion. At her 
feet lie various instruments of music, broken and unstrung. Of the colouring 
I do not speak : it eclipses nature, yet it has all her truth and softness.” 
. At Rome, he is in sympathy with everything. The cataract of the Velino 
has once already been described in words, which might well be supposed to 
render all others on the subject tame and prosaic. Yet the following may be 
read, without letting down the imagination which the verse of Byron has lifted 
into sublime companionship with the elements :— 

‘From Spoleto we went to Terni, and saw the cataract of the Velino. The 
glaciers of Montanvert and the source of the Arveiron is the grandest spectacle 
I ever saw. This is the second. Imagine a river sixty fect in breadth, witha 
vast volume of waters, the eutlet of a great lake among the higher mountains, 
falling 300 feet into a sightless gulf of snow white vapour, which bursts up for 
ever and for ever from a circle of black crags, and thence leaping downwards, 
make five or six other cataracts, each fifty or a hundred feet high, which ex- 
hibit on a smaller scale, and with beautiful and sublime variety, the same ap- 
pearances. But words (and far less could painting) will not express it. Stand 
upon the brink of the platform of cliff, which is directly opposite. You see the 
ever-moving water stream down. It comes in thick and tawny folds flaking off 
like solid snow gliding down a mountain. It does not seem hollow within, but 
without it is unequal, like the folding of linen thrown carelessly down; your 
eye follows it, and it is lost below; not in the black rocks which gird it around, 
but in its own foam and spray, in the cloud-like vapours boiling up from below, 
which is not like rain, nor mist, nor spray, nor foam, but water, in a shape 
wholly unlike anything I ever saw before. It is as white as snow, but thick 
and impenetrable to the eye. The very imagination is bewildered init. A 
thunder comes up from the abyss wonderful to hear; for, though it ever sounds, 
it is never the same, but modulated by the changing motion, rises and falls in- 
termittingly ; we passed half an hour in one spot looking at it, and thought but 
a few minuteshad gone by. The surrounding scenery is, in its kind, the love- 
liest and most sublime that can be conceived. In our first walk we passed 
through some olive groves, of large and ancient trees, whose hoary and twis'ed 
trunks leaned in all directions. We then crossed a path of orange trees by 
the river side, laden with their golden fruit, and came to a forest of ilex of a 
large size, whose evergreen and acorn-bearing boughs were intertwined over 
our winding path. Around, hemming in the narrow vale, were pinnacles of 
lofty mountains of pyramidical rock clothed with all evergreen plants and trees ; 
the vast pine whose feathery foliage trembled in the blue air—the ilex, that 
ancestral inhabitant of these mountains—the arbutus, with its crimson-coloured 
fruit and glittering leaves. After an hour’s walk, we came beneath the cataract 
of Terni, within the distance of half a mile; nearer you cannot approach, fur 
the Nar, which has here its confluence with the Velino, bars the passage. We 
then crossed the river formed by this confluence, over a narrow natural bridge 
of rock, and saw the cataract from the platform I first mentioned. We think 
of spending some time next year near this waterfall. The inn is very bad, or 
we should have stayed there longer.” 

The Coliseum and the Forum are described in language which bring their 
solemn and touching meral to the heart :— 
‘“We visited the Forum and the ruins of the Coliseum every day. The 
Coliseum is unlike any work of human hands! ever saw before. It is of enor- 
mous height and circuit, and the arches built of massy stones, are piled on one 
another, and jut into the blue air, shattered into the forms of overhanging rocks. 
It has been changed by time into the image of an amphitheatre of rocky hills 
overgrown by the wild olive, the myrtle, and the fig-tree, and threaded by little 
paths, which wind among its ruined stairs and immeasurable galleries: the 
copsewood overshadows you as you wander through its labyrinths, and the 
wild weeds of this climate of flowers bloom under your feet. ‘The arena is 
covered with grass, and pierces, like the skirts of a natural plain, the chasms of 
the broken arches around. But a small part of the exterior circumference re- 
mains—it is exquisitely light and beautiful ; and the effect of the perfection of 
its architecture, adorned with ranges of Corinthian pilasters, supporting a bold 
cornice, is such, as to diminish the effect of its greatness. The interior is all 
ruin. I can scarcely believe that when encrusted with Dorian marble, and or- 
nemented by columns of Egyptian granite, its effect could have been so sub- 
lime and so impressive as in its present state. It is open to the sky, and it 
was the clear and sunny weather of the end of November in this climate when 
we visited it, day after day. Near it is the arch of Constantine, or rather the 
arch of Trajan; for the servile and avaricious senate of degraded Rome order- 
ed that the monument of his predecessor should be demolished, in order to de- 
dicate one to the Christian reptile, who had crept among the blood of his mur- 
dered family to the supreme power. It is exquisitely beautiful and perfect.— 
The Forum is a plain in the midst of Rome, akind of desert, full of heaps of 
stones and pits, and though so near the habitations of men, is the mest desolate 
plece you can conceive. The ruins of temples stand in and around it, shatter- 
ed columns and ranges of others complete, supporting cornices of exquisite 
workmanship, and vast vaults of shattered domes distinct with regular com- 
partments, once filled with sculptures of ivory or brass. The temples of Jupi- 
ter, and Concord, and Peace, and the Sun, and the Moon, and Vesta, are all 
within a short distance of this spot. Behold the wrecks of what a great nation 
once dedicated to the abstractions of the mind! Rome jsacity, as it were, 
of the dead, or rather of those who cannot die, and who survive the puny gene- 
rations which inhabit and pass over the spot which they have made sacred to 
eternity. In Rome, at least in the first enthusiasm of your recognition of an- 
cient time, you see nothing of the Italians. The nature of the city, assists the 
delusion, for its vast and antique walls describe a circumference of sixteen miles, 
and thus the population is thinly scattered over this space, nearly as great as 
London. Wide wild fields are enclosed within it, and there are grassy lanes 
and copses winding among the ruins, and a great green hill, lonely and bare, 
which overhangs the Tiber. ‘The gardens of the modern palaces are like wild 
woods of cedar, and cypress, and pine, and the neglected walks are overgrown 
with weeds. The English burying-place is a green slope near the walls, under 
the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most beautiful and solemn 
cemetery I ever beheld. To see the sun shining on its bright grass, fresh, 
when we first visited it, “with the autumnal dews, and hear the whisper- 
ing of the wind among the leaves of the trees which have overgrown the 
tomb of Cestius, and the soil which is stirring in the sun-warm earth, and 
to mark the tombs, mostly of pomen and young people who were buried there, 
one might, if one were to die, desire the sleep they seem to sleep. Such is hu- 
man mind, and so it peoples with its wishes vacancy and oblivion.” 

Of the modern city, he thus speaks—his estimate of St. Peter’s at all events 
differs from that of travellers in general : — 

“What shall I say of the modern city! Rome is yet the capital of the 
world. Itisa city of palaces and temples, more glorious than those which any 
other city contains, and of ruins more glorious than they. Seen from any of 
the eminences that surround it, it exhibits domes beyond domes, and palaces, 
and colonnades interminably, even to the horizon ; interspersed with patches{of 
desert, and mighty ruins which stand gilt by their own desolation, in the midst 
of the fanes of living religions and the habitations of living men, in sublime 
loneliness. St. Peter’s is, as you have heard, the loftiest building in Europe. 
Externally it is inferior in architectural beauty to St. Paul's, though not wholly 
devoid of it; internally it exhibits littleness on a large scale, and is in every 
respect opposed to antique taste. You know my propensity to admire; and [| 
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interior of St. Peter’s, the less impression as a whole does it produce on me. I 
cannot even think it lofty, though its dome is considerably higher than any hill 
within fifty miles of London ; and when one reflects, it is an astonishing mouu- 
ment of the daring energy of man. Its celonnade is wonderfully fine, and there 
are two fountains, which rise in spire-like columns of water to an immense 
height in the sky, and falling on the porphyry vases from which they spring, fil! 
the whole air with a radiant mist, which at noon is thronged with innumerable 
rainbows. In the midst stands an obelisk. In front is the palace-like fagade 
of St. Peter's, certainly magnificent ; and there is produced, on the whole, an 
architectural combination unequalled in the world. But the dome of the tem- 
ple is concealed, except at a very great disiance, by the facade and the inferior 
part of tke building and that diabolical contrivance they call an attic. The 
effect of the Pantheon is totally the reverse of that of St. Peter’s. Though 
not a fourth part of the size, it is, as it were, the visible image of the universe ; 
in the perfection of its proportions, as when you regard the unmeasured dome 
of heaven, the magnitude is swallowed up and lost. It is open to the sky, and 
its wide dome is lighted by the ever-changing illumination of the air. The 
clouds of noon fly overit, and at night the keen stars are seen through the azure 
darkness, hanging immoveably, or driving after the driving moon among the 
clouds. We visited it by moonlight; it is supported by sixteen columns, futed 
and Corinthian, of a certain rare and beautiful yellow marble, exquisitely po- 
lished, called here giallo antico. Above these are the niches for the statues of 
the twelve gods. This is the only defect of this sublime temple; there ought 
to have been no interval between the commencement of the dome and the cor- 
nice, supported by the columns. Thus there would have been ne diversion 
from the magnificent simplicity of its form. This improvement is alone want- 
ing to have completed the unity of the idea.” : 

At Naples, of course, he writes concerning Vesuvius. 

Vesuvius is, after the glaciers, the most impressive exhibition of the en- 
ergies of nature I eversaw. It has not the immeasurable greatness, the over- 
powering magnificence, nor, above all, the radiant beauty of the glaciers: but 
it has all their character of tremendous and irresistibie strength. From Resina 
to the hermitage you wind up the mountain, and cross a vast stream of harden- 
ed lava, which is an actual image of the waves of the sea, changed into hard 
black stone by enchantment. The lines of the boiling flood seem to hang in 
the air, and it is difficult to believe that the billows which seem hurrying down 
upon you are not actually in motion. This plain was once a sea of liquid fire. 
From the hermitage we crossed another vast stream of lava, and then went on 
foot up the cone—this is the only part of the ascent in which there is any diffi- 
culty, and that difficulty has been much exaggerated. It is composed of rocks 
of lava, and declivities of ashes; bv ascending the former, and descending the 
latter, there is very little fatigue. On the summit is a kind of irregular plain, 
the most horrible chaos that can be imagined; riven into ghastly chasms, and 
heaped up with tumuli of great stones and cinders, and enormous 1ocks black- 
ened and calcined, which had been thrown from the volcano upon one another 
in terrible confusion. In the midst stands the conical hill from which volumes 
of smoke, and the fountains of liquid fire, are rolled forth for ever. The moun- 
tain isat present in aslight state of eruption; and a thick heavy white smoke 
is perpetually rolled out, interrupted by envermous columns of an impenetrable 
black bituminous vapour, which is hurled up, fold after fold, intothe sky with 
a deep hollow sound, and fiery stones are rained down from its darkness, and a 
black shower of ashes fell even where we sat. The lava, like the glacier, 
creeps on perpetually, with a crackling sound, as of suppressed fire. There 
are several springs of lava; and in one place it gushes precipitously over a 
high crag, rolling down the half-molten rocks and its own overhanging waves ; 
a cataract of quivering fire. We approached the extremity of one of the riv- 
ers of lava; it is about twenty feet in breadth, and ten in height; and as the 
inclined plane was not rapid, its motion was very slow. We saw the masses 
of its dark exterior surface detach themselves as it moved, and betray the cepth 
of the liquid flame. In the day the fire is but slightly seen; you only observe 
a tremulous motion in the air, and streams and fountains of white sulphurous 
smoke. 

‘“‘ At length we saw the sun sink between Capre@ and Inarime, and, as the 
darkness increased, the effect of the fire became more beautiful. We were, as 
it were, surrounded by streams and cataracts of the red and radiant fire; and 
in the midst, from the column of bituminoas smoke shot up into the air, fell the 
vast masses of rock, white with the light of their intense heat, leaving behind 
them through the dark vapour trains of splendour. We descended by torch- 
light, and I should have enjoyed the scenery on my return, but they conducted 
me, i know not how, to the hermitage in a state of intense bodily suffering, the 
worst effect of which was spoiling the pleasure of Mary and C———. Our 
guides on the occasion were complete savages. You have no idea of the hor- 
rible cries which they suddenly utter, no one knows why, the clamour, the vo- 
ciferation, the tumult. C in her palanquin suffered most from it ; and when 
I had gone on before they threatened to leave her in the middle of the road, 
which they would have done, had not my Italian servant promised them a 
beating, alter which they became quiet. Nothing, however, can be more pic- 
turesque than the gestures and the physiognomies of these savage people. And 
when, in the darkness of night, they unexpectedly begin to sing in chorus 
some fragments of their wild but sweet national music, the effect is exceeding- 
ly fine.” 

We are unable here to extract an interesting letter addressed to Shelley, 
containing some particulars of the death of John Keats, or the passages from 
his own letters, which give us glimpses of Lord Byron’s manner of life. In 
concluding our present notice, we may observe, that if there was much to la- 
ment in the circumstances which made two such remarkable men as Byron and 
Shelley exiles from the country to whose literary illustration they so largely 
contributed, it is scarcely to be doubted, from the forms which the genius of 
each assumed, that the cause of Poesy was a gainer from their expatriation. 


— 
EARLY RECOLLECTIONS—A FIRST LOVE. 
From the Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 

I know of no sensations so very nearly alike, as those felton awaking after 
very sudden and profuse loss of blood, and those resulting from a large dose of 
opium. The dizziness, the confusion, and the abstraction at first, gradually 
yielding, as the senses become clearer, to a vague and indistinct consciousness ; 
then the strange mistiness, in which fact and fiction are wrapped up—the con- 
founding of persons, and places, and times, not so as to embarrass and an- 
noy—for the very debility you feel subdues all irritation—but rather to present 
a panoramic picture of odd and incongruous events, more pleasing than other- 
wise. 

Of the circumstances by which I was thus brought to a sick couch, I hed not 
even the most vague recollection—the faces and the dress of those I had 
lately seen were vividly before me; but how, and for what purpose I knew 
not. Something in their kindness and attention had left an agreeable impres- 
sion upon my mind, and without being able, or even attempting to trace it, I 
felt happy in the thought. While thus the “‘hour before” was dim and in- 
distinct, the events of years past were vividly and brightly pictured before me ; 
and strange, too, the more remote the period, the more did it seem palpable and 
present to my imagination. For so it is, there is in memory a species of mental 
long sightedness, which though blind to the object close beside you, can reach 
the blue mountains and the starry skies, which lie full many a league away. — 
Is this a malady? or isit rather a providential gift to alleviate the tedious hours 
of the sick bed, and cheer the lonely sufferer, whose thoughts are his only 
realm? : 

My school-boy days, in all their holiday excitement; the bank where I had 
culled the earliest cowslips of the year; the clear but rapid stream, where days 
long I have watched the speckled trout, as they swam peacefully beneath, and 
shook their bright fins in the gay suashine ; the gorgeous dragun-fly that played 
above the water, and dipped his bright wings in its ripple—they were all before 
me. And then came the thought of school itself, with its little world of boy- 
ish cares and emulations; the early imbibed passion for success ; the ardent 
longing for superiority; the high and swelling feeling of the heart, as home 
drew near, to think that I had gained the wished for prize—the object of many 
an hour’s toil—the thought of many a long night’s dream ; my father’s smile ; 
my mother’s kiss! Oh! what a very world of tender memory that one thought 
suggests ; for what are all our later successes in life—how bright soever our 
fortune be—compared with the early triumphs of ourinfancy! Where, among 
the jealous rivalry of some, the cold and balf-wrung praise of others, the selfish 
and unsympathising regard of all, shall we find anything to repay us for the 
swelling extacy of our young hearts, as those who have cradled and loved us 
grow proud in our successes? For myself, a life that has failed in every pres- 
tige of those that prophesied favourably—years that have followed on each 
other only to blight the promise that kind and well-wishing friends foretold— 
leave but little to dwell upon that can be reckoned as success. And yet, some 
moments I have had, which half seemed to realise my early dream of ambition, 
and rouse my spirit within me ; but what were they all compared to my boyish 
glories? what the passing excitement one’s own heart inspires in the lonely and 
selfish solitude, when, compared with that little world of sympathy and love our 
early home teemed with, as, proad in some trifling distinction, we fell into a 
mother’s arm, and heard our father’s ‘‘God bless you, boy '” No, no; the 
world has no requital for this. It is like the bright day-spring, which, as its 
glories gild the east, display before us a whole world of beauty ard promise— 
blighted hopes have not withered, false friendships have not scotched, cold, sel- 
fish interest have not yet hardened our hearts, or dried up our affections, and 
we are indeed happy ; but equally like the burst of morning is it fleeting and 
short-lived ; and equally so, too, does it pass away, never, never to return. 

From thoughts like these my mind wandered on to more advanced years, 
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when, emerging from very boyhood, I hali believed myself a man, and was fully 
convinced I was in love. 

Perhaps, after all, for the time it lasted—ten days, I think—it was the most 
sincere passion I ever felt. I had been spending some weeks at a small water- 
ing place in Wales with some relatives of my mother. There were, as might 
be supposed, but few ‘ distractions”’ in such a place, save the scenery, and an 
occasional day’s fishing in the little river of Dolgelly, which ran near. Iu all 
these little rambles which the younger portion of the family made together, fec- 
quent mention was ever being made of a visit froma very dear cousin, and to 
which all looked forward with the greatest eagerness—the elder ones of the 
party with a certain air of quiet pleasure, as though they knew more than they 
said, and the younger with all the childish exuberance of youthful delight. 
Clara Mourtray seemed to be, from all I was hourly hearing, the very paragon 
and pattern of every thing. If any one was praised for beauty, Clara was in- 
mediately pronounced much prettier—did any one sing, Clara’s voice and taste 
were far superior. In our homeward walk, should the shadows of the dark 
hills fall with a picturesque effect upon the blue lake, some one was sure to say, 
‘*Oh! how Clara would like to sketch that.” In short, there was no charm or 
accomplishinent ever the gift of woman, that Clara did not possess; or, what 
amounted pretty much to the same thing, that my relatives did not implicitly 
give her credit for. ‘The constantly recurring praises of the same person affects 
us always differently as we goon in life. In youth the prevailing sentiment is 
an ardent desire to see the prodigy of whom we have heard so much—in after 
years, heartily to detest what hourly hurts our self-love by comparisons. We 
would take any steps to avoid meeting what we have inwardly decreed to be a 
‘‘bore.” The former was my course ; and thuugh my curiosity was certainly 
very great, I had made up my mind toas great a disappointment, and half wished 
for the longed arrival as a means of criticising what they could see no fault in. 

The wished for evening at length came, and we all set out upon a walk to 
meet the carriage which was to bring the bien aimeé Claraamong us We had 
not walked above a mile when the eager eye of the foremost detected a cloud 
of dust upon the road at some distance; and, after a few minutes more, four 
posters were seen coming zlong at a tremendous rate. The next moment she 
was making the tour of about a dozen uncles, aunts, cousins, and cousines,none 
of whom, it appeared to me, felt any peculiar desire to surrender the hearty em- 
brace to the next of kin in succession. At last she came to me, when, perhaps, 
in the confusion of the moment, not exactly remembering whether or not she 
had seen me before, she stood for a moment silent—a deep blush mantling her 
lovely cheek—-masses of waving brown hair disordered and floating upon her 
shoulder—her large and liquid blue eyes beaming upon me. One look was 
= I was deeply —irretrievably in love. 

“*Qur cousin Harry—Harry Lorrequer—wild Harry, as we used to call him, 
Clara,’’ said one of the girls, introducing me. 

She held out her hand, and said something with asmile. What, I know not 
—nor can I tell how I replied ;—but something absurd it must have been, for 
they all laughed heartily, and the worthy papa himself tapped my shoulder jest- 
ingly, adding, 

‘* Never mind, Harry—you will do better one day, or 1am much mistaken in 


ou. 
Whether I[ waa conscious that I had behaved foolishly or not, I cannot well 
say ; but the whole of that night I thought over plans innumerable how I should 
succeed in putting myself forward before ‘‘ Cousin Clara,” and vindicating my- 
self against any imputation of schoolboy mannerism that my first appearance 
might have caused. 
The next day we remained at home. 
out, and none of us would leave her. 


Clara was too much fatigued to walk 
What a day of happiness that was! J 
knew something of music, and could sing a second. Clara was delighted at 
this, for the others had not cultivated singing much. We therefore speat the 
whole morning in this way. Then she produced her sketch book, and I brought 
out mine, and we had a mutual interchange of prisoners. What cutting out of 
leaves and detaching of rice-paper landscapes! Then she came out upon the 
lawn to see my pony leap, and promised to ride him the following day. She 
patted the greyhounds, and said Gipsy, which was mine, was the prettiest. In 
a word, before night fell Clara had won my heart in its every fibre, and I went 
to my room the very happiest of mortals. 

I need not chronicle my next three days—to me the most glorious “ trois 
jours’’ of my life. Clara had evidently singled me out and preferred me to 
all the rest. It was beside me she rode—upon my arm she leaned in walking 
—and, to comblé me with delight unutterable, I overheard her say to my uncle, 
“Oh, I doat upon poor Harry! And it is so pleasant, for I’m sure Mortimer 
will be so jealous.” 

‘* And who is Mortimer!” thought I; ‘he is a new character in the piece, 
of whom we have seen nothing.” 

I was not long in doubt upon this head, for that very day, at dinner, the iden- 
tical Mortimer presented himself. He was a fine dashing-looking, soldier-like 





fellow, of about thirty-five, with a heavy moustache, and a bronzed cheek—ra- 
ther grave in his manner, but still perfectly good-natured, and when he smiled 
showing a most handsome set of regular teeth. Clara seemed less pleased (I 
thought) at hiscoming thaa the others, and took pleasure in tormenting him by 
a thousand pettish and frivolous ways, which I was sorry for, as I thought 
he did not like it; and used to look half chidingly at her from time to time, 
but without any effect, for she just went on as before, and generally ended 
by taking my arm and saying, ‘‘Come away, Harry; you always are 
kind, and never look sulky. Ican agree with you.” These were delight- 
ful words for me to listen to, but I could not hear them without feeling for him, 
who evidently was pained hy Clara's avowed preference for me; and whose 
years—for I thought thirty five at that time a little verging upon the patriarchal 
—entitled him to more respect. 

“Well,” thought I, one evening, as this game had been carried rather far- 
ther than usual, ‘I hope she is content now, for certainly Mortimer is jealous ;”’ 
aad the result proved it, for the whole of the following day he absented himself, 
and never came back till late in the evening. He had been, J found, from a 
chance observation I ovetheard, at the bishop's palace, and the bishop himself, 
I learned, was to breakfast with us in the morning. 


‘‘ Harry, I have a commission for you,” said Clara. ‘ You must get up very 
early to-morrow, and climb the Cader mountain, and bring me a grand bouquet 
of the blue and purple heath that I liked so much the last time I was there.— 
Mind very early, for I intend to surprise the bishop to morrow with my taste in 
a nosegay.”” 

The sun had scarcely risen as I sprang from my bed, and started upon my 
errand. Oh! the glorious beauty of that morning’s walk. As I climbed the 
mountain, the deep mists lay upon all around, and except the path I was tread- 
ing, nothing was visible; but before I reached the top, the heavy masses of 
vapour were yielding to the influence of the sun; and as they rolled from the 
valleys up the mountain sides, were every instant opening new glens and ravines 
beneath me—bright in all their verdure, and speckled with sheep, whose ting- 
ling bells reached me even where I stood. 

I counted above twenty lakes at different levels, below me; some brilliant, 
and shining like polished mirrors ; others not less beautiful, dark and solemn 
with some mighty mountain shadow. As I looked landward, the mountains 
reared their huge crests, one above the other, to the farthest any eye could 
reach. Towards the opposite side, the broad and tranquil sea lay bencath me, 
bathed in the yellow gold of a rising sun; a few ships were peaceably lying at 
anchor in the bay ; and the only thing in motion was a row boat, the heavy 
monotonous stroke of whose oars rose in the stillness of the morning air. Not 
a single habitation of man could I descry, nor any vestige of a human being; 
except that mass of something upon the rock far down beneath be one, and | 
think it is, for I see the sheep dog ever returning again and again to the same 
spot. 

My bouquet was gathered ; the gentian of the Alps, which is found here, 
also contribuing its evidence to show where I had been to seek it, and I turned 
home. 

The family were at breakfast as I entered; at least so the servants said, for 
I only remembered then that tho bishop was our guest, and that I could not 
present myself without some slight attention to my dress. I hastened to my 
rooin, aud scarcely had I finished, when one of my cousins, a little girl of eight 
years, came to the door and said, 

' “ Harry, come down; Clara wants you.” 

I rushed down stairs, and as I entered the breakfast parlour, stood still with 
surprise. The ladies were all dressed in white, and even my little cousin wore 
a gala costume that amazed me. 

** My bouquet, Harry; I hope you have not forgotten it,’ said Clara, as I 
approached. ' 

I presented it at once, when she gaily and coquettishly held out her hand 
for me to kiss. This I did, my blood rushing to my face and temples the while, 
and almost depriving me of consciousness, 

* Well, Clara, [am surprised at you,” said Mortimer. 
the poor boy so!” 


‘* How can you treat 





I grew deadly pale at these words, and, turning round, looked the speaker 
full inthe face. Poor fellow, thought I, he is jealous, and I am really grieved | 
for him; and turned again to Clara. : 

‘* Here it is—oh! how handsome, papa,” said one ef the younger children, 
running eagerly to the window, as a very pretty open carriage with four horses | 
drew up before the house. 

‘* The bishop has taste,” I murmured to myself, scarcely deigning to give a 
second look at the equipage. ' 

Glara now left the room, but speedily returned—her dress changed, and 
shawled as if for a walk. What could all this mean !—and the whisper- | 


__ She Alvtow. 


ing, too, what is all that'—and why are they all so sad!—Clara has been 
weeping. 

‘God bless you, my child—good by,” said my aunt, as she folded her in her 
arms for the third time.” 

‘Good by, good by,” I heard on every side. At length, approaching me, 
Clara took my hand and said— 

‘My poor Harry, so we are going to part. I am going to Italy.” 

“ To Italy, Clara?’ Oh! no—say no. Italy ! I shall never see you again ” 

‘Won't you wear this ring for me, Harry? It is an old favourite of yours 
and when we meet again” 

“Oh! dearest Clara,” I said, “do not speak thus.” 

‘*Good by, my poor boy, good by,” said Clara, hurriedly ; and rushing out 
of the room, she was lifted by Mortimer into the carriage, who, immediately 
jumping in after her, the whip cracked, the horses clattered, and all was out of 
sight in a second. 

‘** Why is she gone with him !” said I, respectfully turning towards my 
aunt. 

‘* Why, my dear, a very sufficient reason. 

This was my first love. 





She was married this morning !” 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 11.—This being the first meeting for the season, a long list of dona- 
tions to the library was announced, exceeding one hundred and seventy books, 
and eighty maps. Extracts from the following papers were read:—1. ‘On 
the North Coast of Australia, by Gaptain Sir Gordon Bremer, R. N.’ Com- 
raunicated by Sir John Barrow. 

“Port Essington, 8th March, 1839. 

“On the 27th October, 1838, I reached this place, and, after due considera- 
tion, fixed on this spot for the settlement. Our operations commenced on the 3d 
November, and have proceeded with so much vigour that we have now a very 
admirable littie town. The position is ona very considerable piece of rising 
ground, midway on the western side of the inner harbour. The soil around is 
of the finest description; and we have already four wells sunk, which afford 
abundance of water. A finer harbour is scarcely to be met with in the world. 
The Alligator and Britomart lie in eighteen feet at the lowest water of spring- 
tides, within hail of an excellent pier, which extends one hundred feet. On 
Point Record and Spear Point are wells where ships can water most expedi- 
tiously, while around our settlement are large ponds and many running streams, 
all excellent. The rains have fallen but slightly this season, and our gardens 
in consequence have not made that progress I had hoped for ; nevertheless, the 
orange, lemon, banana, plantain, and cocoa-nut trees, are in beautiful order ; 
while the pumpkins, melons, &c., give ample promise. As regards climate, I 
have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that it is as any tropical one in the 
world. We have had very hard labour, and been constantly exposed to the 
sun ; occasionally the thermometer in the shade has been 98 and 100 degs. ; 
yet not one serious case of sickness has occurred. Some disposition to scurvy 
in two individuals had manifested itself, but by timely means it has been over- 
come. We have now a stock of cattle for a month, and I look for a further 
supply on the return of the schooner Essington frem Timor. That vessel sail- 
ed in December last for the islands to the northward, for the purpose of open- 
ing a trade ; and en board herI sent Mr. G. W. Earl, whose interesting ac- 
count of his voyage is amongst my other reports. He found a censiderable 
Christian population, under the guidance of some intelligent Dutch missiona- 
ries, and has given me so much information, and caused such a desire on my 
part for more, that I purpose proceeding to Little Moa and Kissa in the Brito- 
mart about the end of this month. In concluding this brief despatch, I feel 
that Iam abundantly warranted in congratulating the British government on 
their having caused the eccupation of this noble harbour, and on the acquisition 
to the country of a colony which must answer all the purposes contemplated by 
her majesty’s government in its formation ; nor can! entertain a doubt but that 
with the due encouragement it will receive from home, its admirable geogra- 
phical poistion will excite attention, its capabilities for mercantile purposes be 
appreciated, and its soil, which evidently will produce the most valuable arti- 
cles, be speedily and successfully cultivated.” The paper was accompanied 
by achart of Port Essington, by Capiain Owen Stanley, R N.; from which 
it appears that the site of the new town of Victoria, on the western side of the 
harbeur, lies in 11 degs. 20m. 30s. south latitude, and 132 deg. 9m. longitude 
east of Greenwich. 

2. ‘Notes on Two Journeys from Baghdad to the Ruins of Al Hadhr, in 
Mesopotamia, in 1836 and 1837.’ By Dr. John Ross, Surgeon to the British 
Residency at Baghdad. ‘‘ After numerous failures for nearly two years, in 
endeavouring to get Beduins to escort me to the ruins of Al Hadhr, I have at 
length succeeded in persuading Salah-el-Mezeini, a well known ‘Ajili, to make 
the attempt. The ruins themselves, and the country round them, are looked 
upon by the Arabs with superstitious awe, as the haunts of evil spirits; more- 
over, the roads to them are always infested by plundering parties of the Sham- 
mar and Aneizah, passing to and from forays ; so we determined to proceed 
with as few attendants and as little display as possible. 

‘* May 7, 1836.—Our preparations being completed we left Baghdad, and 
continuing along the western bank of the Tigris, in a general N.N W. direction, 
we passed through the towns of Istabolat, Tekrit, Kharneinah, to Kalah Sher- 
kat, where we examined the ruins. After waiting here some time for our don- 
keys with the barley for our horses, we found that they had given us the slip ; 
finding ourselves in this condition, Salah called a council of war, and after 
commenting very strongly upon the treachery of the Tekritis, and the revenge 
he should have on his return, he told old Shi‘al the object of our coming, and 
said that, as Al Hadbr was only a day's journey off, it would be a disgrace to 
turn back, and proposed that, as the horses were good, and a chance of green 
grass inland, and that as we could see the ruins and return to Tekrit in five 
days, we should trust in God and go on. We unanimously agreed to his pro- 
posal, and, after the Arabs had repeated a short prayer aloud for safety and Di- 
vine protection, we, at 7h. 30m. a. M. mounted and struck off N. W. } W., 
first over undulating ground, then along the bed of a brackish stream in a 
small valley called Wadi-el-Meheih. At 9h. 30m. halted at a plot of fine green 
grass to give the horses a feed. Here I observed the Arabs were evidently not 
at ease ; each goton the top of asmail knoll, and, lying flat on his face, kept 
scanning the horizon in all directions for upwards of an hour, looking for smoke 
or any signs of human beings being about. At noon we mounted; the country 
now consists of long, low, undulating ridges, like the waves of the sea, and 
we can see nothing beyond the one we happen to be on. Between each undu- 
lation is a vailey, which in winter must have abundance of water. The Arabs 
are now gloomy and silent, looking suspiciously abuut; their very features arc 
changed, and as I happen to have the best eyes of the party, they are con- 
stantly reminding me to make good use of them. At 4h. 15m. I saw ruins far 
distant W. by S. which the Arabs instantly pronounced to be Al Hadhr, and 
we changed our course straight forthem. The distant ruins soon appeared 
with an awfully grand effect ; a thick black cloud. behind them, was darting out 
the most vivid flashings of lightning, and we could distinctly hear the peals of 
thunder. Old Salah shook his head and said, ‘ Sir, I do not like this, we should 
not have come here ; this ground belongs to Iblis.’ I confess I myself felt a 
sort of creeping sensation coming over me. At 5h. 15m_ having reached grass 
and water, and finding it impossible to arrive at the ruins to-night, we halted 
and had barely time to fasten the cattle and huddle together, when there burst 
over us the most terrific storm I ever beheld ; we were ankle deep in water in 
a few minutes, though on a slight declivity. The storm lasted for about four 
hours, and the water settled in the valley ; yet, in less than an hour afterwards, 
the Arabs, to my astonishment, contrived to light a fire and boil a little coffee 

“14th—At 4h. 30m a.m mounted and made straight in the direction of the 
ruins. At 6b. 40m. got to the Thafthar, in a wadi about two hundied yards 
broad, covered with grass. The Tharthar itself is here about fifty fect broad. 
deep, and the water just drinkable. We wandered up and down, but could find 
no ford; atlast Salah and | stripped to our shirts, and I tied my watch, com- 
pass, and note-book on my head, and, being sure of my horse, plunged in, fol- 
lowed by Salah, at 7h. 45m. The current was rapid, but a few strokes landed 
us in safety. We reached Al Hadhr at 8h. 10m. We had heen about two 
hours among the ruins, taking rough sketches, measurements, &c., and I was 
just proceeding to measure the diameter of the city walls, and to count the bas- 
tions, when I saw, on a rising ground in the distant horizon to the north, a 
horseman. I cal'ed Salah, but he could not distinguish him; while pointing 
out the direction, I saw another Join the first. Salah still doubted, saying it 
must be a wild hog or a bush, as no human being could be there; for if the 
Aneizah were out, they must appear from the south, or if the Shammar, from 
the west. The appearance of a third, though still invisible to Salah, eettled 
the business. He said, with a hollow, changed voice, ‘We must be off. Al- 
lah! Allah! what brought us here!’ And off we went, as hard as our horses 
could, to join our people. I had just time in passing to observe that 
the general course of the Thartbar is South East and South by East 
On getting to our people we instantly saddled, and at 10h 40m. we were on 
our return, flying by the same route which brought us. I told Salah to be more 
calm—we were five, the enemy only three ; hecalled out, ‘ Ob, sir, where you 
see dogs you will find fleas.’ At 1Lh weheand the horrible war-howl of Arabs 
behind us. Salah called out to us to stand fast together while he went to meet 
hem. If they are Shammar we shall be plundered, but if Aneizah, my party 
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the wild disorder, loose flying robes of every colour, spears with round tufts 
of ostrich-feathers; the howling and yelling, had a most romantic effect. When 
within about one hundred and fifty yards, my camel-man called out that they 
were Shammar (he himself was of that tribe,) and told us not to attempt re- 
sistance. In another instant they were upon us, and I found myself alone, se- 
parated from my people, whose horses had started, perfectly jammed up by the 
Arabs, and their spears within a few inches of every ~ of my body. One 
called to me to dismount and throw down my gun. I asked, ‘And if I do? 
he answered ‘ Safety ; fear not.’ I uncocked my gun, and laid it across the 
saddle ; they at the same time shouldered their spears. One seized me by the 
clothes, and, my horse having kicked out at his, the part gave way ; another then 
seized my gun, and pulled me off, and inthe fall the gun remained with him.— 
My old horse appeared to take the matter up, and by kicking and fighting ciear- 
ed an open space; in the meantime, Salah had been undergoing the same 
treatment; but, getting a hearing, said he was an Ajel and a Shammari. The 
chief asked what be didheret Salah said, ‘ By Allah, we were going frem 
*Ali Pasha to Mahommed Pasha of Mosul; and that I was an Albanian.” The 
chief answered, ‘Oh, Beduin, do not lie: first, this is not the road; and, se- 
condly, your backs are to Mosul, and your faces to Baghdad.’ All called out. 
‘ They are from Reshid Pasha; cut the dogs’ heads off. A second scramble 
took place, our camel was made to kneel, and the baggage thrown off; I was 
knocked down, and in au instant was nearly naked, when an old man (for they 
were still galloping up by dozens) pushed them all aside with an air of autho- 
rity, calling out in a thundering voice, ‘ Avast (awash), that isno Turk, that is 
the Baliyoz ; I saw him two years ago in Sheikh Zebaid's tent: let no one 
touch him, I protect him.’ An immediate calm ensued, when Salah, now 
nearly naked, advanced and said, ‘ Now that you know us, I shall tell you the 
truth; that is the Baliyoz, we came here to see Al Hadhr, and we are now 
going back.’ Every thing was now set right, an order was given to restore 
every thing taken, even to a hair, if one had fallen from our heads, and duly 
obeyed. We sat on the ground good friends. Their chief told us we had done & 
very foolish thing in coming here without their knowledge, as it was dangerous 
ground; they never see any one here except themselves or their enemies, and 
for the latter they had taken us. He then said, in the most beautiful Arabic 
style. ‘If we had in the hurry killed you all, what answer could we give 
your friends, or what satisfaction could they expect! When we find strange 
people here, it is not the time to ask who they are, or whence they have come. 
Allah has saved you.’ He then told us that all was in confusion, that Reshid 
Pasha had, in a most treacherovs manner, seized their sheikh, Sufuk, while 
a guest in the Turkish camp, on the most solemn pledge of safety, and had 
sent him prisoner to Constantinople ; consequently the Shammar had all ro- 
belled, and come tothe desert. They then invited us to their camp, and F 
was inclined to go, but Salah whispered to me that we must get off as soon 
as possible ; for as soon as the seizure of Sufuk was known, there would be 
a great outbreak in Mesopotamia. ‘The ruins of Al Hadhr occupy a spaee of 
ground upwards of a mile in diameter, enclosed by a circular, or nearly circu- 
lar wall, of immense thickness, with square bastions or towers at about every 
sixty paces, built of large square cut stones. The upper portions of the cur- 
tains have in most places been thrown down, as have been also some of the 
bastions, but most of the latter may still be said to be in very fair preservation, 
each having towards the city vaulted chambers. Outside the wall is a broad 
and very deep ditch, now dry, and a hundred, or a hundred and fifty paces be- 
yond it is a thick rampart, now only a few feet high, going round the town ; 
and at some distance beyond the fortifications stand two high mounds with 
square towers upon them, one on the eastcrn side, the other on the northern. 
In nearly the exact centre of the town stands the grand object of curiosity, 
whether temple or palace, [ shall not pretend to say, enclosed by a strong 
thick, square wall (partly demolished), with bastions similar to those of the 
city wall, fronting the four cardinal points, each face measuring three hundred 
long paces inside. ‘The square is in its centre intersected from north to south 
by a range of buildings greatly damaged, a confused mass of chambers, gate- 
ways, and one built pillar reduced to about thirty feet. Between this range, 
and the eastern wall appears to have been a clear space. The principal build- 
ings occupy the western side, and consist of a huge pile fronting the east, and 
part of a wing fronting the north. The ground-story only remains perfect, 
and consists of a range of vaulted halls of two sizes. The whole city is 
built of a brownish-gray limestone, so closely fitted that if cement has been 
used, it cannot be seen; and almost every stove in the great pile has cut let- 
ters or marks, seemingly the builder’s number, as they are seen in the midst of 
broken walls, where they could not have been exposed when the structure was 
perfect. During both visits to these ruins I endeavoured, by looking into every 
hole and corner, to discover the statues said by the Arabs to be there, but 
could fine none. The last time, I brought from the camp a Beduin who was 
to point out the statue of the woman milking the cow, so much spoken of by 
them, but he took me direct to one of the monsters in No. 7. I now mue 
doubt the existence of any statue at all, at least above ground.” 

— 





A PEEP AT THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERIES. 


Some of the greatest distinctions amongst the people of this country arise 
from the trades and consequent habits of different districts. The weaving an@ 
cotton spinning swains of Lancashire, the miners of Derbyshire and Cornwall, 
the mechanics of Sheffield and Birmingham, the carpet-weavers of Kiddermin- 
ster, and ribbon-weavers of Coventry, the potters of Staffordshire, the keelmen 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, the colliers of that neighbourhood, the shepherd ef the 
North and the shepherds of the South Downs, the agricultural peasantry, each 
and all have their own peculiar characteristics of personal aspect, language, 
tastes and tone of mind, which it would be worth while to trace out and reeord. 
It would have the good effect of making the different districts better acquainted 
with each other, and would present features that would surprise — who ima- 
gine themselves pretty familiar with the population of their native land. We 
will answer for it that there are few who have any accurate or lively idea of 
that singular district which furnishes us with the earthenware we are daily 
using, from the common red flower-pot to the most superb table-services of por- 
cclain, from the child’s plaything of a deer or lamb resting under a highly ver- 
duous crockery tree, tothe richest ornaments for the maatel-piece, or chaste 
and beautiful copies of the Portland ur Barberini vase. Whohas a knowledge 
of this district? Who is aware that it covers with its houses and factories a 
tract of ten miles in length, three or four in width, and that in it a population 
of upwards of 70,000 persons is totally engaged in making pots, that cooks and 
scullions all over the world may enjoy the breakingof them? Such, however, 
is the reputed extent and population of the Staffordshire Potteries. 

The general aspect of the Potteries is striking. The great extent of work- 
men’s houses, street after street, all of one size and character, lias a singular 
effect on the stranger. From the vicinity to the moorlands and to the Peak of 
Derbyshire, the country in which the Potteries are situated is diversified’ with 
long ridges of considerable elevation, and intervening vallies, and to those who 
travel through it by might, presents a remarkable appearance. The whole region 
appears one of mingled light and darkness. Lights are seen scattered all over 
a great extent in every direction—some burning steadily, others huge flitting 
flaines, as if vomited from the numerous mouths of furnaees or pits om fire 
Some are far below you, some glare aloft as in mountainous holds. The dark- 
ness exaggerates the apparent heights and depths at which these flames appear, 
and you imagine yourself in a much more rugged and wild region than you seally 
are. Daylight undeceives you in this respect, but yet reveals scenery that to 
the greater number of passengers is strange and new. They see a country 
which in its natural features is pleasing, bold to a certain degree, and pictures- 
que to a still greater. There is the infant Trent, a small stream winding dcwn 
from its source in the moorlands towards the lovely grounds of Trentham, the. 
seat of the Duke of Sutherland, through a fine expanded and winding valley;. 
beyond which rises the heathy heads of moorland hills towards Leek. Among 
and vetween the pottery towns are scattered well cultivated ficlds, and the hon- 
ses of the wealthy potters, in sweet situations, and enveloped in noble trees ; 
but the towns themselves are strange enough. As you overlook them from some 
height, they appear huge stretches of conglomerated brick houses, chiefly of 
one size and kind, interspersed with, here and there, a much larger one, with 
great square manufactories ; with tall engine chimneys vomiting black volumes 
of smoke, and with tall conical erections, much like those of glass manufacto- 
ries, which are the pot-hovels in which they bake their wares in ovens or ferna- 
ces. As you advance, new characteristics present themselves at every step 
Except jus: in the centre of each town—for, to use the lofty language of a his- 
torian of the Potteries, they are a catena/ion of several towns, though the dwel- 
lings of one reach pretty near to those of the other, as Lane-End, Lane-Delph, 
Stoke, Shelton, Hanley, Burslem, Tunsta!, &c.—You see no good shops, oz 


houses which indicate a middle class, such 2s, in fact, the majority of common 
towns are composed of. There are, generally speaking, but two classes of 
houses as of people—the thousands of those of the working order, and the fine 
massy and pa'ace-! ke abodes of the wealthy employers. In the outskirts, and 
particularly about Lane-End, you find an odd jumble of houses, gardens, yards, 
heaps of cinders and scoria from the works, clay-pits, clay-heaps, roads made 


of broken pots, blacking and soda- water bottles that perished prematurely, not 
being able to bear ‘‘ the furnace of affliction,” andso are cast out “tobe trod- 
den under foot of man;” garden walls partly raised of banks of black earth 
crumbling down again, partly an attempt at a post-and-rail, with some dead 
gorse thrust under it; but more especially by piles of seggars, that is, a ye+ 
lowish looking sort of stone pot, having much the aspect of a bushel-measure, 
n which they bake their pottery ware. Many of these seggars are piled up alse 
into walls of sheds and pig-stys. The prospects which you get as you marcit 








may get off, but the Beduins must fall. I ordered my people to be cool, and 
not on any account to fire »nless I ordered We were in a hollow, and 
our speeches were cut short by the appearance of about a hundred horse- 
men coming over the low ridge behind us at full gallop, and abont the same 
number on our flank. The sight, though far from pleasant, was very grand; 


along, particularly between one town and another, consists chiefly of coal-pitay.. 
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and huge steam-engines to clear them of water, clay-pits, brick-yards, ironstone 
amines, and new roads making and hollows levelling with the inexhaustible ma- 
‘terial of the place, fragments of stoneware. 
As you proceed, you find, in the dirtiest places, troops of dirty children, and, 
if it be during working hours, you will see a few people besides. You pass 
larze factory after factory, which are generally built round a quadrangle with a 
great archway of approach for people and waggons. There you see a chaos of 
crates and casks in the quadrangle ; and in the windows of-the factory next the 
street, earthenware of all sorts piled up, cups, saucers, mugs, jugs, tea-pots, 
mustard-pots, inkstands, pyramids and basins, painted dishes aud beautifully 
enamelled china dishes and covers, and, ever and anon, a giant jug, filling half a 
window with its bulk, and fit only to hold the beer of a Brobdignag monarch. 
In smaller factories, and house windows, you see similar displays of wares of 
a common stamp; copper-lustre jugs, and tea things, as they call them, of taw- 
dry colouring and coarse quality, and heaps of figures of dogs, cats, mice, men, 
sheep, goats, horses, cows, &c., &c., all painted in flaring tints laid plentifully 
on; painted pot marbles, and drinking mugs for Anne, and Charlotte and Wil- 
liam, with their names upon them in letters of pink or purple, or, where the 
~~ are of porcelain, in letters of gold. 
While you are thus advancing, and making your observations, you will gene- 
rally find your feet on a good foot-path, paved with the flat sides of a darkish 
sort of brick ; but, ever and anon, you will-also find your soles crunching and 
grinding on others, composed of the fragments of cockspurs, stilts and trian- 
gles, or, in other words, of little white sticks of pot, which they put between 
their wares in the furnace, to prevent them from running together. You pass 
the large and handsome mansions of the master potters, standing amid the ocean 
of dwellings of their workmen. You meet huge barrels on wheels, white with 
overflowing of their contents, which is slip, or the materia!s for earthenware in 
a liquid state as it comes from the mills where it is ground ; and at the hour of 
leaving the factories for meals, or for the night, out pour and swarm about you 
men in long white aprons, all whitened themselves as if they had been working 
amongst pipe-clay, young women in troops, and boys without number. Ali this 
time imagine yourself marching beneath great clouds of smoke, and breathing 
various vapours of arsenic, muriatic acid, sulphur, and spirits of tartar, and you 
will have some taste and smell, as well as a view, of the Potteries; and, not- 
withstanding all which, they are as healthy as any manufacturing district what- 
ever. 
Such is a tolerable picture of the external aspect of the Potteries, but it 
would be very imperfect still, if we did not point out all the large chapels that 
are scattered throughout the whole region, and the plastering of huge placard on 
placard on almost every blank wall, and at every street corner, giving you notice 
- of—plays, and horse riders, and rafiles? No: but of sermons upon sermons ; 
sermons here, sermons there, sermons every where! There are sermons for 
the opening of schools and chapels, sermons for aiding the infirmary, for Sunday 
schools and infant schools, announcements of missionary meetings and temper- 
ance meetings, and, perhaps, for politicel meetings also, for it is difficult to say 
whether the spirit of religion or politics flourishes most in the district. , 
The Potteries are, in fact, one of the strongholds of dissent and democracy. 
Nine-tenths of the population are dissenters. The towns have sprung up ra- 
pidly, and, comparatively, in a few years, and the inhabitants naturally associate 
themselves with popular opinions both in government and religion. They do 
not belong to the ancient times, nor therefore to the ancient order of things. 
They seein to have as little natural alliance with aristocratic interests and es- 
tablishments of religion as America itself. This people, indeed, are a busy 
swarm, that seem to have sprung out of the ground on which they tread, and 
<laim as much right to mould their own opinions as to mould their own pottery. 
The men have always been noted for the freedom of their opinions, as well as 
for the roughness of their manners. But in this latter respect they are daily 
improving. 
early twenty years years ago, we have seen some things there which made 
us stare. We have seen a whole mob, men, women, and children, coliect round 
a couple of young Quaker ladies, and follow them along the streets in perfect 
wonder at their costume ; and we have seen a great potter walk through a 
group of ladies. on the footpath, in his white apron and dusty clothes, instead 
of stepping off the path ; and all that with the most perfect air of innocent sim- 
plicity, as if it were the most proper and polite thing in the world. We also 
remarked at that time that scarcely a dog was kept by the workmen but it was 
a bull-dog; a pretty clear indication of their prevailing tastes. But their 
chapels and schools, temperance societies, and literary societies, and mechanics’ 
institutions, have produced their natural effects, and there is no reason to believe 
that the population of the Potteries is behind the population of other manufac- 
turing districts in manners or morals. Were it otherwise, indeed, a world of 
social and religious exertion would have been made in vain. It is not to be 
supposed that such men as the Wedgwoods, the Spodes, the Ridgways, the 
Meighs, &c. &c., men who not only have acquired princely fortunes there, 
but have laboured to diffuse the influence of their intelligence and good taste 
around them with indefatigable zctivity, should have worked to no purpose.— 
Nay, the air of growing cleanliness and comfort, the increase of more clegant 
shops, of banks, and covered markets, are of themselves evidence of increased 
refinement, and therefore of knowledge. One proof of the growth of knowledge 
we could not help smiling at the otherday. We had noticed same years ago 
that a public-house with the sign of a leopard was called the Spotted Cat ; 
nobody knew it by any other name ; but now, such is the advance of natural 
history, that, as if to eradicate the name of spotted cat for ever, the figure of 
the besst is dashed out by tho painter's brush, and the words, The Leopard, 
painted in large letters, in its stead. 
As in most populous districts, the Methodists have here done much to im- 
prove and reform the mass. John Wesley planted his church here, and his 
disciples, under the various names of Wes'eyans, New and Primitive Metho- 
dists, are numerous. The New Methodists have in Shelton one of the largest 
~chapels they have inthe kingdom The very Christian names abounding here 
seem to imply that there has long been in the people a great veneration for the 
Scriptures. In no part of the country do the names of the Old Testament so 
moch prevail. We verily believe that acomplete catalogue of the population 
would present a majority of such names. Every other name that you meet is 
Moses, or Aaron, Elisha. Daniel, or Job. This peculiarity may be seen in the 
mames of almost all the pot'ers of eminence. It is Josiah and Aaron Wedg- 
wood, Josiah Spode, Enoch Wood and Aaron Wood, Jacob Warburton, Elijah 
Mayer, wey Chatterley, Joshua Heath, Enoch Booth, Ephraim Hobson, 
Job Meigh, &c. &c. Fenton the poet, who was from Fenton in the Potteries, 
was Elijah Fenton. 

But if the potters have been fond of ancient and patriarchal names, they have 
been equally fond of modern improvements and discoveries in their art ; and 
when we recollect that little more than a century ago the Potteries were mere 

~villages, their wares rude, their names almost unknown in the country, and now 
behold the beauty and variety of their articles, which they send to every part 
of the world, not excepting China itself ; when we see the vast population here 
employed and maintained in comfort, the wealth which has been accumulated, 
and the noble warehouses fuil of earthenware of every description, we must feel 


that there is no part of England in which the spirit and enterprise of the nation 
have been more conspicuous. 





MEMOIRS OF EDWARD COSTELLO, K. S. F. 


{Formerly private, afterwards Serjeant, in 95th Rifles, and latterly a Captain 
of Rifles in the British Legion.] 
, (Second Extract.) 

‘On the third day after our arrival at Santarem, we commenced a series of 
forced marches to join the main army under Sir Arthur Wellesley at Talavera, 
then almost hourly expecting an engagement with the French corps command. 
ed by Marshal Victor. Our men suffered dreadfully on the route, chiefly from 
excessive fatigue and the heat of the weather, it being in the melting month 
of July. The brain fever soon commenced, making fearful ravages in our 
ranks, and many men dropped by the road-side and died. Two men of the 
52nd, unable to continue facing the sufferings we daily endured, actually put 
a period to their existence, by shooting themselves. 

The greatest efforts possible were made by Major-General Cranford to arrive 
in time to join the Commander-in-Chief, previous to a battle being fought. The 
excellent orders our Brigadier issued for maintaining order and discipline on 
the line of march on this occasion, though exceedingly unpopular at first, have 
since become justly celebrated in the service. No man, on any pretext what- 
ever was allowed to fall out of the ranks without a pass from the officer of his 
company, and then only on indispensable occasions. Even when almost dyiog 
with thirst, we were compelled to pass springs of the finest water by the road- 
side untasted. But all this apparent severity was absolutely essential for the 
one great purpose Genera! Crauford had in view—dispatch. Fortunately for us 
our longest halts took place during the heat of the day, and our longest march- 
es were made at night. 

A few days before we came to Malpartida de Placentia, we were going 
through a small town, the name of which I forget, when in passing the gaol, a 
man looking through one of the high barred windows of the building, vocifera- 
ted, in accents not to be mistaken— 

¥ Od's blood and ‘ounds, boys, are you English 1” 

_ On several of our men answering in the affirmative, the prisoner exclaimed, 
in a tone that set our men in a roar of laughter— 

“Oh! by Jasus, the Spaniards have poked me into this hole for getting a 


“as wine, boys—get me out, pray.” 
nm we halted about half a mile on the other side of the town, Colonel 
. Beckwith sentand obtained the man’s release. He proved to be one of the 33d 


She Albion. 


Light Dragoons, who had been taken prisoner by the French, but had made his 
escape iu the dress of a peasant ; when, in passing through the town, he had 
been incarcerated ona charge of taking some wine fram a man. Much merri- 
ment was excited by his appearance, and the droll and earnest manner in which 
he narrated his adventures. — 

On the following day we bivouacked near Malpartida de Placentia, when a 
report reached our corps that a battle had been fought at Talavera, and that 
the English had been beaten and dispersed. Although I believe few of us gave 
credit to the story, still it created some uneasiness among men and officers. Its 
effect, however, upon our Brigadier was to make him hurry forward, with, if 
possible, increased speed. Our bivouac was immediately broken up. We got 
under arms, and leaving the sick of the brigade behind us in the town under 
charge of a subaltern from each regiment, we commenced one of the longest 
marches, with scarcely a halt or pause, on the military records of any country. 
To use the words of our admirable historian of the Peninsular War, we “ pass- 
ed over sixty-two miles, and in the hottest season of the year, in twenty-six 
hours.”” As Colone! Napier justly observes ‘‘ Had the historian Gibbon known 
of such a march he wou'd have spared his sneer about “the delicacy of modern 
soldiers.” As we approached Talavera, we learned for a fact, that a battle had 
been fought, from the crowds of disorderly Spanish soldiery we continued to 
meet upon the road; some few of them wounded. These men, we learned, 
were part of General Cuesta’s army that had been beaten by the French on 
the 27th, and who chose to give the most disastrous account of the English 
army, which they stated was completely destroyed. We could not but remark 
that these Spaniards, whom we knew to be a disurganized crew, had not for- 
gotten to help themselves to plunder in their flight, as most of them carried 
some article or other to which they could have little claim, such as hams, 
cheese, and fowls. Some, although infantry-men, rode on excellent horses, 
while others drove mules, carrying sacks of flour, &c. Never was seen sucha 
thoroughly demoralized wreck of an army. 

As we advanced nearer to the scene of action the reports became less formi- 
dable, until the heights of Talavera burst upon our sight, and we hailed, with 
three loud huzzas, the news that the British, in the action of the preceding day 
with the French, had been victorious. 

Our bugles struck up merrily as we crossed the field of battle early in the 
morning of the 28th of July. The scene presented a most appalling sight. The 
field, a valley situated between two ranges of hills, en which, opposite to each 
other, the English and French armies were posted, was strewn with all the ruin 
of arecent battle. The dead and dying were here and there lying in little 
heaps, unless when they had fallen in the ranks in rows, while dismounted guns 
and broken ammunition waggons, together with horse-trappings and shakoes 
strewed about, mostly stained with gore, gave tokens of a battle-field. The 
long grass, too, which had taken fire during the action, was stil! burning, and 
hundreds of wounded men, both English and French, filled the air with their 
cries and groans for assistance, while some few might be seen exerting their 
last remnant of strength in crawling toa place of safety. Such was the pic- 
ture of the first field of battle that met my view. 

Here it was, too, I saw, for the first time, our immortal chief, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. I also then beheld that deformed-looking lump of pride, ignorance, 
and treachery, General Cuesta. He was the most murderous-looking old man 
I ever saw. 

On our arrival we were immediately ordered upon outpost duty ; in executing 
which we had to throw out a line of sentinels facing the French position. An- 
other, and a more painful duty that devolved upon us, was to carry the wound- 
ed men into the town of Talavera. Many of these poor fellows, I remarked, 
were dreadfully burnt. 

In consequence of the increasing weakness of the British army at this pe- 
riod, the ranks of which were being daily thinned through the scantiness and 
wretched quality of the food with which they were, of necessity, supplied, as 
well, perhaps, as the accession of strength which the French had received, 
Lord Wellington was induced to retire. After retracing for two days the route 
by which we had arrived, our brigade was left by the main army encamped upon 
a rocky eminence, partly surrounded by wood, and overlooking the river Tagus. 
It was a wild and beautiful scene, with several corn-fields in our immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Our living here became truly savage. Although we remained at this place 
for five or six weeks, I think we scarcely received half-a-dozen rations during 
that period, but existed as we could by our own ingenuity. Fortunately for us, 
as regards meat, there were some droves of pigs that were taken into the woods 
to feed, and which fattened upon the acorns. To these animals, that were ge- 
nerally under the charge of one or two Spaniards, we were obliged to have re- 
course for food. For bread we took the corn from the fields, and, having no 
proper means of winnowing and grinding it, we were obliged to substitute rub 
bing out the ears between our hands, and then pounding them between stones 
to make into dough such as it was. From this latter wretched practice our men 
christened the place ‘* Dough Boy Hill,” a name by which it is well remember- 
ed by the men who were in our regiment. 


giment alone the flux and brain fever reigned to so frightful an extent that 
three hundred men died in hospital. I myself was seized with the prevailing 
fever shortly after our arrival, and was sent to the Convent of St. Paul, the ge- 
neral hospital at Elvas. Although TI had a narrow squeak for my life, I had the 
good fortune to recover, after an illness of six weeks, during which men hourly 
died around me, and I daily saw from twenty to thirty carried out for burial, 
such as it was. 

On leaving that scene of horror, the hospital, I was sent to the bomb-proof 
barrack, where my duty frequently consisted in being employed to see the dead 
interred. This took place as follows :—The corpses, quite naked, and general- 
ly exhibiting the most loathsome picture of disease, were taken, a cart-load at 
a time, from the hospital to the ground appropriated for their burial, which 
was outside of the town, immediately beneath the ramparts. There an im- 
mense oblong hole was dug, isto which the dead, as they were thrown from the 
cart, were literally packed by two stout Portuguese, whose particular duty this 
revolting office seemed to have become. As a preventive, I suppose, against 
infection, these men used invariably to drench their clothes with vinegar pre- 
vious to executing their loathsome task. Many are the hundreds of poor fel- 
lows I have thus seen committed to their parent earth, and many the brutal jests 
that were made to some of their obsequies. 

While I was confined in hospital -the brigade marched, and took up their 
cantoments between Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. In the beginning of 
February about 300 convalescents, among whom I was one, were marched, 
under charge of an officer of the German Legion, to join their respective re- 
giments. Nothing of any consequence, in the march of our party, occurred, 
with the exception of a very narrow escape I had of being provosted, or, in 
other words, flogged. As the anecdote serves to show the light in which 
our Germans regarded this description of punishment during the war, I will 
detail it. 

The men being from different regiments, and under the command of a fo- 
reigner, some availed themselves of what they considered a fair opportunity 
pilfering from the country people as we pursued our march, and I am sorry to 
say that drunkenness and robbery were not unfrequent. The German officer, 
as is usual under such circumstances, experienced great difficulty in keeping 
the skulkers and disorderly from lingering inthe rear. In compliment to my 
steadiness, he had made me an acting Corporal, with strict orders to make the 
rear men of ourdetachment keep up. Just before we arrived at the town of 
Viseu, then occupied by the Foot Guards, and the head quarters of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I came up to some of our party who were doing their best to 
empty a pig-skin of sour wine they had stolen. Being dreadfully fatigued and 
thiraty, I had not sufficient restraint upon myself to refuse the invitation held 
eut to me to drink, which I did, and so became a partner in the crime. I was 
in the act of taking the skin from my lips, when a party of the 16th Light 
Dragoons rode up and made us prisoners; the peasant from whom the wine 
had been taken having made his complaint at head-quarters. We were impri- 
soned, nine of number, in Viseu. The second day, the Hon. Captain Paken- 
ham, of the Adjutant-General’s department, paid us a visit, and told us he had 
had great difficulty in saving us from being hung. Although this was pro- 
bably said to frighten us, still 1 was not altogether a joke, as a man of the name 
of Maguire, of the 27th Regiment, who had been with me in hospital,was hung 
for stopping and robbing a Portuguese of a few vintems. 

As it was, the German officer in charge of us, received orders, on leaving 
Visen, to see that we had two dozen each from the Provost-Sergeant, every 
morning, we rejoined our regiments. The following day, the eight culprits 
and myself were summond during a halt, to appear before the German, ex- 
pecting to be punished. We were, however, agreeably undeceived by the 
ne us as follows, to the best of my recollection, in broken 

nglish :— 

“T have been told to have you mens flogged, for a greatcrime dat is very 
bad disgraceful to de soldier—rebbing de people you come paid to fight for. — 
But we not flog in my country, so I shall not flog you, it not beingde manner 
of my people; I shall give you all to your Colonels, if they like to flog you 
they may.” 

Being thus relieved, each of us saluted the kind German and retired.— 
From that moment I ever entertained a high respect for our Germans, which 
indeed they ever showed themselves deserving of from the British, not only 
on account ef their humanity and general good feeling to us, but from their de- 
termined bravery and discipline in the field. As cavalry, they were the finest 
and most efficient I ever saw in action; and I had many opportunities of judg- 








ing, a8 some troops of them generally did duty with us during the war, In- 
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deed, while alluding to the cavalry of the German Legion, I cannet help re- 
marking on the care and fondness with which they regarded their horses. A 
German soldier seldom thought of food or rest for the night until his horse 
had been provided for. The noble animals themselves seemed perfectly aware 
of this attention on the part of their riders, and I have often been amused by 
seeing some of the horses of the Germans run after their masters with all the 
playfulness of adog. The consequence of this attention to their horses was, 
they were in condition when those of our own cavalry were dying in many 
instances in a deplorable manner ; and this, without wishing to throw a dis- 
paragement upon our own countrymen, arose from the difference of custom 
between the twocountries. We never saw a German vidette or express gal- 
loping furiously, that we did not immediately know there was work for some 
one to do. While on outpost duty their vigilence was most desirable. 

But to return from this digression, I joined my regiment at Barba de! 
Puerco, a small village near the banks of the river Coe, on the other side of 
which the French had taken up a position. Our regiment was cantoned in the 
village, while nightly we mounted a Captain's picket on a height facing a 
bridge, on the other side of which the French had their advanced sentry — 
Two of our sentries were thrown out on the bridge, while a third was station- 
ed half-way down the steep, to keep up the communication with our picket 
above. 

It was on the 12th of April when the company which I was in was on this 
duty. Captain O’Hara, who commanded it at that time, was an Irishman, and 
as remarkable for his bravery as his uncommon ugliness and eccentricity of 
manners. It was a fine though windy night, a fleecy scud occasionally obscur- 
ing the light of the moon. About 12 o'clock, while our men were mostly 
lying asleep, we were in a moment woke up by the rifle reports of our sen- 
tries, and the French drums playing their advance,—a rub-a-dub-dub, which 
our men designated with the name of ‘ old trowsers.” In less than a minute 
we were all under arms, the ball of the Frencli whistling about us a column 
came rushing over the bridge to force our position. Captain O'Hara, with his 
characteristic coolness, immediately gave us the word to seek cover, and we 
threw ourselves forward among the rocky and broken ground, from whence 
we kept upa galling fire upon the French, who commenced storming our 
height. 

We were getting hard pressed when three companies under Colonel Beck- 
with came up to-our relief, and the contest for a while was both warm and 
bloody. But, after about half an hour’s hard fighting, the enemy were oblig- 
ed to retreat with much precipitation, and under aclose and murderous fire 
from us. During the brief conflicy some anecdotes occurred that perhaps are 
worth mentioning. Colonel Beckwith actually employed himself at one time 
in heaving large fragments of stone upon the French as they attempted to as- 
cend the acclivity to where we were placed, and, while so engaged, gota 
musket shot through his cap. 

Another officer of ours, the Adjutant, Lieutenant Stewart, a tall fine fellow, 
was engaged in a personal contest with two of the grenadiers, a few of whom 
had managed to ascend the hill on our right ; when, at a critical moment one 
of our men, named Ballard, fortunately came to his aid, and shot one of his 
assailants, when the other surrendered. ‘The above gallant officer afterwards 
fell, on our advance from Santarem the following year. 

This was, I believe, the first and last time the French ever attempted sur- 
prising a rifle picket. 

Both our sentries at the bridge were taken prisoners, one of them bad!y 
wounded. A rather interesting recollection is attached toone of them named 
Meagher, who, although imprisoned when the battle of Waterloo was fought, 
yet obtained a medal. Meagher was on guard at Brussels a few nights prev:- 
ous to the battle, when they were called out to quell a riot in which some 
gens d’armes were concerned with some English soldiers, when the Belgians 
drew and refused to be made prisoners. One of the guard was wounded, and 
a gens d’armes was in the act of making a blow at Meagher, when he shot 
the Belgian dead upon the spot. A general court-martial afterwards honoura- 
| bly acquitted Meagher, but not until after the battle had been fought that for 
| ever destroyed Napoleon’s hopes. Our company, to which Meagher belonged, 
immediately presented a requisition to Captain Leach—now a Lieut.-Colone! 





in the service on half-pay, and who then commanded us, that he would give a 
medal to Meagher, which he got. 


On going over the scene of the preceding skirmish on the following morning,’ 
| 


I came suddenly upon the corpse of a young French officer. He appeared to 


have been a singularly elegant young man; but his career in arms, poor fellow, 
had been stopped by a rifle ball through the head. I remarked he had on a fine- 


looking shirt ; and, as I had none at the time, I thought there could be but 
| little harm ia taking trom him what was then needless to him, so I drew it off 
| him; but it ever afterwards retained a chocviate hue, from the blood which had 
stained it. It is tobe lamented that the horrors ard privations of war should 
so far brutalize our feelings as to make even the kindest hearts almost callous 
| for a time ; but I believe it is now too generally known that acts were com- 

mitted by both the English and French soldiery, under the impulse of destitu- 





From the preceding place we marched to Campo Mayor, andremained there | tion, which, under happier circumstances, their feelings would have revolted 
three months, during which time a dreadful mortality took place. Jn our re- jo the very idea of. So it was with myself in ree | the poor Frenchman. 


Want and constant exposure to scenes of bloodshed, had considerably dimi- 
| nished the finer feelings of humanity. We quitted Barba del Puerco for the 
| town of Gallegos, situated some five or six miles from Ciudad Rodrigo. Here 
we were joined by the Ist and 3rd regiments of Portuguese Cacadores. The 
French had now commenced laying siege to Rodrigo; and we were terribly 
harassed by the severity of our duty, being almost constantly under arms. We 
were, indeed, almost daily expecting an attack. 

The following anecdote occurred to me while we lay at Gallagos :—I hap- 
pened to be acquainted with General Craufurd’s private servant, a Frenchman, 
chiefly through my being employed as Orderly to the Brigadier. At such 
times as opportunity offered, we used to take a glass of wine together upon the 
most convivial terms. One morning, however, when I thought the Brigadier 
had gone out, as was his usual custom, I went up into his room to look for the 
valet to partake of some wine which I had purchased. Opening the door, I 
went boldly in, and beheld, as I imagined, the valet in a morning gown, look- 
ing out of the window. It entered into my head to surprise my servant friend, 
so, as he had not been disturbed by my approach, I went softly behind him, and 
with a laugh, gave him a smart slap on the back. But my consternation and 
surprise may be better imagined than described, when the gentleman in the 
dressing-gown, starting round with a ‘“‘ Who the devil is that ?” disclosed 
—not the merry phiz of the valet, but the stern features of General Craufurd 
himself. 

I thought I should have sunk through the ground at the moment, had it 
kindly have opened to swallow me. I could only attempt to explain the mis- 
take I had made in a very humble way, as I gradually retreated to the door. 

“« And where did you get the wine from, Sir?” inyuired the General, with a 
good-humoured smile ; for he observed the fright I was in. 

I infermed him. 

‘“‘ Well, well, you may go,” said the General ; “but, pray, Sir, never again 
do me the honour of taking me for my servant.” 

I needed not the permission to be repeated to vanish in a moment. And 
many was the laugh and jest created at my expense afterwards among the men 
of my company, as the circumstance got told about by the valet. 

As I have remarked, we were greatly harassed ; our pickets and the French 
were in the habit of firing constantly at each other, and scarce a day passed 
without some of our men being brought in killed or wounded in consequence 
We had not, at that time, established the understanding with the enemy of 
avoiding unnecessary bloodshed at the outposts which afterwards much tended 
to humanize the war. Meanwhile the siege was carried on vigorously by the 
French, and I have often been amused by the beautiful appearance of the shells 
thrown to and from the city of adark night. Our intelligence, chiefly derived 
from one or two deserters, informed us that Ciudad could not long continue to 
hold out. 

One day, I remember, when I was on our advanced picket, we heard an un- 
usual bustle in the French camp. Cannons firing, and men cheering, mixed 
together. We fell in, and did not know what was the matter till the day af- 
terwards, when we learned that it was caused by news that had arrived from 
Paris, that the Empress had brought a son into the wor'd. 

We were now daily holding ourselves in expectation of an attack from the 
French. We were under arms every morning at one o’clock, five minutes only 
being allowed for the whole division to fall in. At this time we never had our 
accoutrements off, and used both to sleep and to cook withthem on. The bag- 
gage was paraded every morniug half a mile to the rear, and every precaution 
taken by our Brigadier for an orderly retreat, as the French were in our front in 
overwhelming force, while our division was scarcely more than 4000 men. — 
One of General Craufurd’s stratagems here to make our small force appear 
more numerous in the eyes of the French, was to draw the regiments up in rank 
entire. After much hardship at Gallegos for two months, General Craufurd 
thought proper to change his yround ; and we retired, about two miles to the 
rear of the village, to a hamlet called Alameida. 

Here we took prisoner a Frenck spy, who passed among us, for some days, as 
a lemonade-merchant. His indifference and carelessness in accepting remune- 
ration for his beverage, which was in constant request, together with his laugh- 
ing one day very significantly when one of our men was sere ‘gaa French 
for the trouble they caused, induced a serjeant to apprehend him. He was 


brought before General Craufurd, searched, and letters found upon him that 
proved him to be a French Colonel. He was sent to the rear; how, indeed, 
he managed to escape the doom he had rendered himself liable to, I know not. 

A few mornings after this the French came down upon us in great force, and 





we were obliged to make a retreat. This was covered by Captain Ross’s guns 
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and our regiment of Rifles, assisted by a few troops of the English and German | 
dragoons, We retired, with very little loss, for a distance of four miles, to 
Fort Conception, in front of the little village of Villade Mula. Here we went 
into cantonments. We were now just on the borders of Portugal, as it is only 
divided by a narrow stream from Spain—at this spot, so narrow, that in some 
places it may be jumped over. We daily mounted a picket of two companies 
at the fort, which was a beautiful work, m the shape of a star. 


LETTER BAG OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 
LETTER FROM AN OLD HAND. 

My pear James.—Just as I was embarking I received your letter request- 
mg me to give you a full account of my voyage, and such hints as might be 
useful to you whenever you shall make the passage yourself. The first is un- 
necessary, for there is nothing to tell. Every man is alike—every woman is 
alike. ‘They are more alike than the men, too much of the devil in all. Eve- 
ry ship is alike, especially steam ships, and the incidents of one voyage are 
common to all. ‘Faciasnon omnibus una, nec tamen diversa.” 

Th2 company usually consists of young officers joining regiments ;—talk— 
Gibraltar—Cape—Halifax—Horse-guards—promotion and sporting: of naval 
men; talk—insults to flag—foreign stations—crack frigates—round sterns— 
Old Admiral : of speculators ; talk—cotton—tobacco—flour : of Provincials ; 
taik—Durham—H ead —Colborne—Poulett Thomson: of travellers; talk— 
Mississippi—Niagara—Mahone bay: of women; talk—-head-ache—-amuse- 
ments, and nonsense about Byron: of Yankees; talk—Locofocos—go-ahead 
—dollars: of manufacturers; talk—steam—factories—imachinery : of block- 
heads, who chatter like monkeys, abouteverything. The incidents are com- 
mon to all—fall on the deck—wet through—very sick—bad wine—cold din- 
ner—rough water—shipped a sea, and a tureen of soup—spoke a ship, but 
couldn’t hear—saw a whale, but so far off, only a black line—feel sulky.— 
There is nothing therefore to tell you, but what has been told a thousand times, 
and never was worth telling once. But there are a few maxims worth know- 
ing. 





Ist. Call steward—enquire the number of your cabin—he will tell you it is | 


No. 1, perhaps—ah! very well, steward, here is half a sovereign to begin with, 
don’t forget, i¢ is No. 1. This is the beginning of the voyage, I shall not 
forget the end of it. He never does lose sight of No. 1, and you continue to 
be No. 1 ever after; best dish at dinner, by accident, is always before you, 
best attendance behind you, and so on. You can never say with the poor de- 
vil, that was hen-pecked, ‘the first of the tea, the last of the coffee for poor 
Jemy.”—IJ always do this. 

2d. If you are to have a chum, take a young one, and you can have your 
own way by breaking himin yourself.—TJ always do. 

3. If the berths are over cach other, let the young fellow climb, and do 
yon take the lowest one, it is better he should break his neck than you.—Z al- 
ways do. 

4th. All the luggage not required for immediate use, is marked ‘“ below,” 
don’t mark yours so at all, and you have it all in your own cabin, where you 
knowwhere to find it when you want it. It is not then squeezed to death 
by a hundred tons of trunks. i 
hint to your young chum, he has too much baggage, and some of it must go 
“below.” —I always do so. 

5th. Don’t talk french, it brings all those chattering, grimacery fellows about 
you.—I never do. 

6th. Make no acquaintance with women on two accounts ; first, they have 
no business on board, and secondly, they are too troublesome.—Z never do. 

7th. Never speak toa child, or yuu can’t get clear of the nasty little lapdog 
thing ever afterwards.—I never do. 

8th. Always judge your fellow passengers to be the opposite of what they 
strive to appear to be. For instance, a military man is not quarrelsome, for 
no man doubts his courage. Asnobis. A clergyman is not over strait-la- 
ced, for his piety is not questioned. Buta cheat is. 
be argumentative. But a doctor is. A woman that isall smiles and graces is 
a vixen at heart. Snakes fascinate. A stranger that is obsequious and over- 
civil without apparent cause, is treacherous. Cats that purr, are apt to bite 
and scratch like the devil. Pride is one thing, assumption is another; the 
latter must always get the cold shoulder, for whoever shows it is no gentle- 
man; men never affect to be what they are not. ‘The only man who reatly 
is what he appears to be, is—a gentleman.—J always judge thus. ; 

9th. Keep no money in your pockets—when your clothes are brushed in the 
morning, it is apt—ahem—to fall out.—ZJ nerer do. 

10th. At table, see what wine the Captain drinks; it 
always do. 

llth. Never be “at home’ 
**call again ’’—J never am. 

12th. Never discuss religion or politics with those who hold opinions op- 
posite to yours; they are subjects that heat in handling, until they burn your 
fingers ; never talk learnedly on topics you know, it makes people afraid of 
you; never talk on subjects you don’t know, it makes people despise you ; 
never argue, no man is worth the trouble of convincing, and the better you 
reason the more obstinate people become; never pun ona man’s words: it 
is as bad as spitting in his face. In short, whenever practicable, let others 
perform, and do you look on: a seat in the dress-circle is preferable to a part 
in the play.— This is my rule. 

13th. Be always civil, and no one will be rude to you ; be ceremonious, and 
people cannot if they would; impertinence seldom honours you with a visit, 
without an invitation—at least.—J always find it so. 

14th. Never sit opposite a carving-dish; there is not time for doing pret- 
ty.—I never do. 

15th. Never take a place opposite a newly married couple ; it isa great many 
things, tiresome, tantalizing, disgusting, and so on.—ZJ never do. 

16th. Never sit near a subordinate officer of the ship, they are always | 
the worst served and are too much at home to be agreeable.—J never do. 

17th. Never play at cards ; some people know too little for your temper, 
and others too much for your pocket.—Z never do. 

18th. There is one person to whom you should be most attentive and obli- 
ging, and even anticipate his wants; his comforts should be made paramount 
to every other consideration, namely—yourself.—J always do. 

There are many other corollaries from these maxims, which a little reflec- 
tion will suggest to you, but it is a rule never to write a long letter.—I never 
do. Yours always, Joun Sracer. 

LETTER FROM A COACHMAN ON THE RAIL-ROAD LINE. 

Dear Fainnp—Old England and I bas parted for ever; I have thrown 
down the rains, and hear I am, onboard the Great Western, old, thick in the 
wind, stiff in the joints, and tender in the feet—I am fairly done up—I could'nt 
stand it no longer. When you and me first know'd each other, the matter of a 
dezen years agone, I drove the Red Rover, in the Liverpool line. You re- 
collects the Red Rover, and a pretty turn-out it was, with light green body, 
and wheels picked out with white, four smart bays, and did her ten miles an 
hour, easy, without ever breaking into a gallop, and never turned a hair.— 
Well, I was druv off of that by the rails, and a sad blow that was, for I liked 
the road, and the passengers liked me, and never a one that didn’t tip his bob 
and a tizzy for the forty miles. Them was bappy days for old England, afore 
reformers and rails turned every think upside down, and men rode as natur’ in- 
tended they should, on pikes with coaches, and smart active cattle, and not 
by machinery like bags of cotton and hardware. Then I take the Highflyer, 
on the Southampton road ; well, she warnt equal to the Red Rover—and it 
warnt likely she could; but still, she did her best, and did her work well and 
comfortably, eight miles to fifty-five minutes, as true as a trivit. 

Peopie made no complaints, as ever [ heard of,when, all of a sudden,the rail 
fever broke out there, too; up goes the cars, and, in course, down goes the 
coaches, and me along with them. One satisfaction was, it warnt the High- 
flyer’s fault—it warnt she broke down, it was the road ; and if people is so fool- 
ish as not to go by coaches, why coaches can't go of themselves, as stands to | 
common sense and reason. 

should—I was too well known for that; few men in my line was so well 


is not the worst.—IJ 


on any subject, to stupid fellows: they won't 


If you have not room in your cabin for it all, } 


A lawyer is not apt to | 


| there might be a chance of all Frenchmen becoming Protestants ; 


I warnt out of employ long, and it warnt likely I | leaders of the Catholic party. 


‘em right, where people will be so obstinate as not to see how much better dust 
is than smoke, and'they needn’t even have dust, if they choses to water the 
roads, as they ort. There is no stopping, now, to take up or put down a pas- 
senger. That day is gone by, and returns by @ different road. Accidents, 
too, is more common on the rails than on the pikes, aud when the rails begins, 
they always kills—there is no hopes of having the good luck to lose a limb, as 
there is with coaches. You can’t pull them up, as you can hosses, they haint 
got no sense, and it don’t stand to reason they can stop themselves, or turn 
out. I never run over but one man all the time 1 was on the road, and that 
was his own fault, forhe was deaf and didn’t hear us in time ; and one woman, 
and she run the wrong way, though the lamps was lit,and it served her right for 
being so stupid. Ihave always observed women and pigs run the wrong way, 
it’s nateral to them, and they hadn’t urt to suffer them to run at large on the 
same road with coaches, for they cum to be run over of themselves, and it is 
| very dangerous, frightening hosses, and upsetting coaches, by getting under 
| the wheels. 


| _ But its no use guarding now against accidents, Joe, for coaches is done in 
| England, and done for ever, and a heavy blow it ie. 


They was the pride of 
the country, there wasn’t anything like them as I’ve heard gemmen say from 
forrin parts, to be found no where, nor never will be again. Them as has seed 
coaches afore rails come in fashion, has seed something worth remembring, and 
telling of agin, and all they are fit for now is te stick up for watch houses along 
the rails, for poleesmen to go to sleep in, when they gets moppy. It’s a sad 
thing to think of, and quite art breaking for them as know’d their valy and 
| speed and safety, by day or by night, and could drive them to the sixteenth 
| part of aninch of one another and never touch. That was watI call seeing 
life was travelling in a coach, but travelling by rails is like being stowed away 
in a parcel in the boot; you can’t see nothink nor hear nothink, but coaches is 
done, Joe, yes they are done, and it’s a pity too—I could stand it no longer, 
first ove line knocked up and then another, and nothing seen but hosses going 
to the ainmer, and coachmen thrown out of employ. I couldn’t stand it no lon- 
| ger, sol am off to Americky, to a place they calls Nover Scotia, where they 
| have more sense and wont have a rail, tho natur has done one half, and English 
money is ready to do the other. They prefers coaches and they shows their 
sense, as time will prove—I am engaged on the line from Halifax to Windsor, 
that the new steamers will make a busy one, and where rails, as I hear, are ne- 
ver likely to be interduced, as they have seed the mischief they av done in 
England. I only wish I ad the old Highflyer or Red Rover or Markiss of 
Huntly there, with their cattle, if I ad Ide show the savages what a coach and 
hosses, complete, and fit for the Queen to travel in was, but I havn’t, nor can’t, 
nor nobody can’t, nor never will again, for coaches, such coaches as them [| 
mean, which was coaches and deserved the name of coaches is done—nobody 
wont see the like of them again. Arter all Joe, it isa ard think for the like 
of me as has druv the first coach and best team in all England, and the first 
gemmen of the land, to go out to that orrid savage country Nover Scotia, to 
end my days among bad hosses, bad coaches, avd bad arness, and among a peo- 
ple too whose noses is all blue, as I hear, with the cold there. I never ex- 
pected to live to see this come to pass, or the day when coaches was done in 
England, but coaches is done for all that, and here I am broken down in helth 
and spirits, groggy in both feet, and obliged tu be transported to Amerika, all 
on account of the rails. But if I go on so fast, talking of travelling in old 
times, I shall be apt to be shying from the main object of my letter, so I must 
clap the skid on the off wheel of my hart and go gently. I shal) have to short- 
en up my wheel rains preciously to come down to terms. My eyes, what 
would our old friend the Barynet say to my driving a team without saddles 
| and wi hout breeching, and take a steady drag of seventeen miles—with lea- 
ther springs and linch pins instead of patent axles and liptics—no sign board, 
no mile stones. No Tom and Jerrys, no gin and bitters, coachman and no 
guards. Hilis and dales and no Jevels; no bar maids, post-boys, nor seven 
mile stages, and what is wus and wus wages and no tip. Oh Joe! my hart 
sinks to the axle when I thinks of the past, but fate drives with a heavy hand 
and a desperate hard curb, and I shall wait with a sharp pull up on my pa- 
tience, till I gets yournext letter, and hereafter sets in my place with melan- 
choly as a passenger on the box seat forever. [dont much like sending this 
by the Great Western, for steam has ruined me Joe, but I've had a copy made 
to go by the old coach, as I calls the liner, aud if she gets the start of leaders 
heads past westerns swingle trees, you'll get tother one first never fear.—I 
| have no hart to write more at present, though the thorts of the ribbins do re- 
vive me a bit, and when [ mount the box once more I will write you again.— 
So no more at present from 








Your old friend, Jerry Drag. 


P. S. Send me a good upper Benjamin of the old cut, and a broad Sirsin- 
gle, for my lines is getting rumatiz in them, and it will draw me upa bit, for I 
was always a good feeder, and stayin in the stall here, and no walking exer- 
cise, am getting clumsey. Alsoa decent whip. I always likes to see a Jem- 
my whip, and so does hosses, for they can tell by the sound of it whether a 
man know his business or not, as well as a christian could, and better than 
one half of them can. I hear blue nose whips is like schoolboys fishing-rods, 
all wood and as stiff asthe pole of a coach; I couldn’t handle such a thing as 
that, and more nor that I wont, for I couldn’t submit to the disgrace of it. Also 
a flask for the side pocket for I’m informed them as keeps inns on the road is 
tea-totallers, and a dropof gin arnt to be had for love or money. Now that 
gammon wont do for me—I'me not agoing for to freze to death on the box, to 
please any such Esquimo Indgian Cangaroos as them, and they needn’t expect 
no such think. A glass of gin I must have as a thing in course, so dont for- 
get it. Direct ‘‘ Royel Blue nose mail coach office, Halifax, Nover Scotia— 
care of Mr. Craig—Letter department.” 

[We cannot in justice to the publishers, copy any further from this highly 
amusing and very clever little volume. It is for sale however at all the book 
stores. } 
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THE FRIENDS OF FONTAINBLEAU. 


By Hannah Burdon, Author of ‘ The Lost Evidencc,” ‘‘ Seymour of 
Sudley,” §c. 

The scene and period of this historical romance are well chosen. In the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, when England was comparatively sober 
and wise under the government of the great Elizabeth, France was distracted 
by all sorts of jars, jealousies, intrigues, and plots—to some of which, be it 
said, our English sovereign could be no stranger, inasmuch as she fomented and 
encouraged them for the purpose of weakening the rival monarchy, and pre- 
venting the French from assisting Mary Queen of Scots, whom she equally ha- 
ted as a woman and as aqueen. Uponthe death of Mary Stuart’s husband, 
the boyish and feeble Francis II., who like all sovereigns that died in those 
days, was supposed to have been poisoned, the court and kingdom of France 
were distracted by the contentions of the rival factions of Bourbon and Lor- 
raine, which became the more inveterate and dangerous through the difference 
in religion. The Bourbons, more, we believe, through policy than spiritual 
conviction, joined the Huguenots; while the Lorraines, the uncles and cousins 
of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, adhered to the ancient Roman church. 
In the final misfortunes of the French Protestants, we generally forget their 
errors and their vices; but the candid historian will confess that the Hugue- 
nots were at one time as fiercely intolerant as the Papists, and that they denu- 
ded and vulgarized religious worship. We forget what great ambassador it 
was that said to the English court, that if the French Protestants would only 
adopt the dignified ceremonials and the forms of the’ then Anglican church, 
but that the 
coarseness and coldness of the Huguenet worship repelled a people of lively 
sensibilities, fond of the outward show of decorum and dignity. Our Charles 
II. meant something of the sort, when he said that the religion of John Knox 
was unfit for a gent/eman. 

After the death of Francis II., the Crown fell to Charies IX., another weak 
and sickly boy, who was governed bya remorseless mother, Catherine de Me- 
dici, who, in her turn, was domineered over by the princes of the blood and the 
Then began a long and terrible conflict between 
the Guises, the Condes, the Montmorencies, and the Colignis—a conflict which 





known ; and it arnt boasting, or nothink of the sort, but no more nor truth to led to, but did not end in, the execrable massacre of St. Bartholomew. It is 
say, few men was better liked on the road, in all Englend, nor I was; so I} in this stirring tine that Miss Burdon has fixed her story, which abounds 
was engaged on the Brighton line, and drew the Markiss, in course, every body | with portraits, not unskilfully drawn, of historical personages. The hero of 
knowed her, she was better hossed nor any coach in England; it was a plea- | the tale, Jean de Meré, is the son of an unfortunate noble, who lost his es- 
sure to handle the ribbons in one’s new toggery, where the cattle was all blood, | tates and his head by taking part against the ambitious house of Lorraine. 


and the turn-out all complete, in all parts—’pointments and all. We hada fine | 
run on that line—roads good, coaches full, lots of lush, and travelled quick.— 
But the rails got up an opposition there, too, and the pikes and coaches 
couldn’t stand it no more nor on the other lines. 
took off, the hosses was sold off, and there I was, the third time, off myself, on 
the stones, again. As long as there was any chance, I stood up under it like | 
a man—it aint a trifle makes me give in; but there is no chance, coaches is 
dene in England, and so is gentlemen ; sending to the station for parcels and | 
papers, is a different thing — having, them dropt at the gate, and so they’ll 
find when its too late. Mind what I telly, Joe, the rails will do for the gents, 
only give em time for it, as well as for the coaches. That thief’s whistle of a | 
car is no more to be compared to the music of a guard's horn, than chork is to 
-cheese ; its very low, that. It always sets my teeth on edge. They'll find, 
some of those days, what all this levelling will come to in England—I'm blest | 
-if they don’t ; levelling coachmen down to stokers, is the first step, the next is 
levelling the gents down to the Braummagim tradesmen. They are booked for 


When people have good blood in their veins and no money in their pockets, 
they are pretty sure to have plenty of adventures, particularly if they live in 
| revolutionary times. Jean de Meré, whom Miss Burdon rather improperly calls 


The coaches was | * Maitre Jean,” begins his career in the Protestant court of Navarre; but he 


| gets afterwards to the Catholic court of Fontainbleau, and is involved in plots 
and conspiracies, and all kinds of exciting adventures, not excepting, of course 
those incident to “the course of true love.” He is attended by a faithful crea- 
ture, half idiot and half troubadour, who had been rescued, when only six 
months old, from the burning ruins of a captured city, by the old Seigneur de 
Meré, who afterwards brenght him up in his chateau. The meeting of the two 
after a long separation is thus described :-— 

‘* He curled his thin mustachios at the welcome prospect, cut three somer- 
sets in the air, though at the very imminent peril of falling from the bank on 
which he exercised his agility into the hollow way beneath; and then leaping 
into the road at a bound, instead of commending his fortunes to the care of a 
favourite saint, as had long been customary with pious souls on similar occa- 





of heart, sang the following words, as he speeded with light step slong the 
horse-road which wound, as he imagined, in the direction of Fontainbieau. 


When the night is still 
Sprites come unto me 
From the breezy hill 
And the grassy lea. 
Tales they whisper then 
In my listening ear, 
Such as mortal men 
Ne’er from mortals hear. 


Oft my soul away 
Takes her eager flight, 
Where on earth they play, 
In the groves by night. 


Swift with them I ride, 
Whilst our bridles ring, 
Or in circles glide, 
Round the mossy spring ; 
Sudly day may wane, 
Deep its cares may be, 
Nought I heed their pain, 
Sprites keep watch o’er me. 


Occupied by his own fancies, and his ears filled with wild music, the poor crea~ 
ture hurried forward, unconscious that a well-mounted cavalier was advancing 
behind him over the soft green mossy turf, and continued carolling his ballad 
louder and louder as his spirits rose with the excitement of his own melody, 
exactly in the middle of the path, till he was alarmed by a loud voice, calling 
him to stand aside. 

“He started, and sprang out of the way at the summons, aud his amazement 
could scarcely have been greater had an apparation from the grave appeared 
before him, than when he litted his eyes to the face of him by whom he was 
thus addressed. 

“The s'ranger was mounted on a stout, black, Normandy horse, and wore 
the light armour which, notwithstanding the increasing use of fire-arms, was 
still much in fashion amongst fighting men. His crimson sleeves and short 
skirt appeared in large folds from under a breast-plate of polished steel, and 
pistols and broad sword were appended to his wide buff belt, announcing him 
to be soldier by profession, or, at that time when a royal proclamation had for- 
bidden the carriage of fire-arms by all save the military or the retainers of the 
House of Guise, the wide-spreading tops of his heavy riding-boots would oth- 
erwise have afforded the usual hiding-place for his weapons. Uis hair fell, 
from benea‘h his plumed but faded bonnet, in curls as black as jet, profusely 
over a linen collar; and, unkempt and neglected, gave a wildness to a counte- 
nance which, but for its haggard fand care-worn expression, might have been 
considered handsome. He was a man apparently about six-and-twenty, with 
regular and expressive features, but his cheeks, where unhidden by the pointed 
beard, were thin and sallow, and his dark and deeply-seated eyes, though sad 
and calm, had a searching brightness which many, after the first glance, shrunk 
from encountering. 

“But very different was the effect they produced upon the wandering min- 
strel, for, no sooner had their rays met his, than, uttering a ery of delight, he 
flung himself on his knees beside the horseman, and, embracing his spurred and 
hooted leg with both his hands, kissed it again and again in an ectasy of the 
wildest pleasure. It needed no words to convince him that it was his master, 
his long-sought. his much-loved master, who, as if in fulfilment of his most 
darling fancies, had thus unexpectedly crossed his path. Half maddened by 
surprise and joy, the poor creature burst into a passionate flood of tears, when 
the sieur, recognizing, under the disguise of years and strange attire, the play- 
mate of his youth, leaped from his horse, and, for a moment, clasped the hand 
of the faithful creature with a warmth of feeling calamity had taught him but 
seldom to betray. 

‘But the recognition brought to the gentleman more of sorrow than of joy ; 
more of sad theughts of the past than pleasing anticipations for the future, and 
he pressed his hand on his brow as if to put away dark visions from before him, 
after he had scanned for a few seconds the person of his father’s favourite. — 
Though changed by years and misfortunes, even more than his own, it was too 
peculiar to ce for one instant mistaken by any who had once beheld it, and, had 
he at first entertained the slightest doubt of his identity, the discordant laugh 
by which the tears of the minstrel barber were speedily followed, and the agili- 
ty with which a minute afterwards he began to sing and caper, would at once 
have proved that he was not only his early playmate, but as wild and capricious 
in advanced life as in his younger years. 

“‘The Sieur de Mere had for long been little accustomed to aught either of 
gaiety or glee ; his life had been one of flitting pleasures and baffled hopes, end, 
though at the earnest entreaty of Pierre, who was only withheld by respect 
from clasping the haughty soldier in his slender arms, he did withdraw his hand 
from his face, the smile was very sad with which he requited these strange 
expressions of attachment ; and his voice was, perhaps, yet sadder when, after 
these were past, he inquired what had brought the minstrel so far from his na- 
tive province, and whither he was hound ! 

‘** Where should I be going but to look for thee, my dear, dear master?’ he 


When the dew-drops fall 
From the dappled sky, 
Me these fairies call 
To their sports on high. 





returned ; ‘you came to me one sun-shiny morning as I was sitting by the side 
of the brook, in the likeness of the blue winged glittering fly, and told me to 
speed away, for you were waiting here to meet me; and though Gabriel the 
miller laughed, and his wife Rose laughed louder, and called me fool to boot, [ 
cared not; for I knew, though they did not, what you meant to say when you 
cried buz, buz, in my ear that fine summer's morning.’ 

“‘«T have no recollection of having taken such a flight,’ said the gentle- 
man gravely ; for he remembered with compassion the weakness of his com- 

anion. 
” ‘«* No matter,’ cried Pierre, ‘behold you are here, and that is sufficient to 
prove it was you, and no other. My wit often flies where my body goes not ; 
and why should rot yours, Maitre Jean?” 

‘« «Nay, your question is too subtle for me,’ replied the sieur, ‘nor have I 
time to discuss the matter; for both my wit and my body are at present bound 
on the same journey, and time presses.’ 

‘** Alas! and art thou weary of me so soon, Maitre Jean?’ exclaimed the 
minstrel sadly, whilst tears streamed from his eyes ; ‘time was when we have 
sported together all day long, and thou as prompt at sunset for new gambols 
as the bat that came fresh from its roost. Ah! it is true, as your father taught 
me, 

When summer comes, the springs are dry, 

When feathers grow, then young birds fly, 

The ripe grain falls when winds are high, 
With age yeuth’s joys depart ; 

No mountain stream runs ever clear, 

The cuckoo sings not all the year, 

The tenderest grass grows harsh and seer, 
And cold the warmest heart.’ 


«‘ ¢Would mine were frozen! but it is only saddened,’ replied De Mere, to 
this snatch of a well-remembered ballad ; ‘and if thou canst keep pace with my 
charger, thou art welcome, an it please to follow me, though I warn thee, it 
is like to profit thee little.’ 

«* ¢ What came I here for?’ cried the minstrel abruptly ; ‘ when the chickens 
run cackling after the housewife, I guess they lack feeding ; when a crow sits 
on the sheep’s back, it is plain he is filching his wool; and when the miller lets 
his stream go turn his neighbour’s wheel, it is evident he hath no need of it; 








therefore, what should bring me here but my own pleasure, which is to follow 
you to the world’s end.’ 

** * Nay, I travel not so far,’ said the sieur, ‘though it were wiser in me to 

be riding with all speed towards Fontainbleau than tarrying thus to chop sach 
fool’s logic with thee here in the green forest, when the sun is well nigh set, 
and it concerns me to be there before the Duke of Guise, and his holy brother 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, reach the palace from Paris.’ 
“ *God help you, Maitre Jean, if you have the ill luck to call these wolves 
your friends,’ returned the minstrel sharply . ‘ it is well for you, when you keep 
such company, that you have no fleece left to betray your relationship to the 
poor sheep they butchered in your own fold.’ ; 

“Peace! peace! Pierre,’ cried his master, in asad voice, and acloud ge- 
thered upon his brow as he leapt upon his horse, which would have sufficed to 
cut short the thread of most men’s eloquence. : 

“But Pierre heeded not his displeasure. THe only replied with one of his 
unmeaning laughs ; and with his happy eyes fixed upon the countenance of de 
Mere, ran along by the side of his stirrup with unwearied agility, though the 
charger he bestrode had already resumed its former rapid trot. : 

“ Through bush and brake, over lawn and glade, they thus continued to ad- 
vance, till the officer, after being long immersed in deep thought, appeared sud- 
denly to remember his companion, and instantaneously reined in his horse, from 
an impulse of compassion to the devoted creature. i 

“* Thou art surely out of breath, my good fellow,’ he said in doing so; ‘If 
have ridden too hard for thee.’ 

«« « Not a whit, not a whit,” he replied, without breathing either quicker or short- 
er than before the exercise ; ‘when I am following you, my dear Maitre Jean, 
I could run down a greyhound, or the wave that haps the precipice in pursuit 
of its fellow.” 

“* Hast thou travelled far to-day, my poor Pierre ?’ inquired the gentleman 
with a tender compassion in his voice and manner, which brought tears into the 
eyes of the lonely creature, who coveted nothing upon earth but his love.’ 

‘«* Not so far as you, master,’ he answered, ‘if I may judge by the dust om 
your doublet.’ 

“Yet I only rode forth from Fontainbleas at noon,’ returned de Mere, ‘oa 
a fool’s errand, it has proved, to speak with one I found not.’ 

«And like many as wise a gentleman,’ said Pierre, ‘‘ you met a feel you 
sought not.’ 





# fall, when they'll find ne return carriages, or I’me mistaken ; but it serves | sions, he struck a few disjointed chords on his mandoline, and, in mere gaiety 
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«* Yet one I know is honest,’ returned the officer, ‘and that, as the world 
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goes, I have learnt to prize as a rare quality either in fool or philosopher, and 
moreover thou art alone inthe world, and so am I—or nearly so; we were 
nourished under the same roof—you knew the home I shall never regain—the 
father I can no more behold ; I am weary of strange faces, who know me only 
as I am, not what I was, aud thou must abide with me, Pierre.’ 

“* Surely, surely,’ cried the minstrel, who, from the instant his eyes had 
rested onthe countenance of de Mere, had never doubted that necessity for an 
instant.’ 

“+ T am poor, and can give thee slender hire,’ continued the gentleman. 

‘*¢] Jack nought but thy love,’ returned his companion : ‘ when alone, have I not 
fed on the hurtle berries and drunk of the brook’? have I not made my nest 
with the lark in the long grass, or slept with the swallow under the mined 
wall, and why, when with thee, should I crave better shelter? Look you, 
master, if you are peor, I have coin, though you think it not, and when that fails, 
I will dance and sing to the court gentles, and earn more thaw eneugh for thee 
and me.’ 

“«*T thank thee, good Pierre,’ replied the sieur bitterly, ‘but when thou hast 
dwelt amongst the great as long as I have, thou wilt learn that subtler arts than 
thine are needful to lure coin from their purse. But the service I erave from 
thee now is less difficult. Can thine eyes reach as far as that old house stand- 
ing behind yon broken wall on the outskirts of the town 1” 

“** Truly if they could not, at double the distance, know a goose’s egg froma 
green ae they were no more worth than abeetle’s, and I would pluck them 
out to let better grow.’ 

‘Spare them for the present, since thou wilt need them to guide thee thither 
with my palfrey,’ returned de Mere, dismounting as he spoke ; ‘thou wilt find 
a stable on thy right hand, after entering the gate, where there is no lack of 
provender, and when thou hast relieved the tired beast of its saddle, thou may’st 
either dispose of thyself within the house where I have lodged for this week 
past, or proceed further in search of better fortune.’ 

‘“«* Nay, nay, master, shake me not off, like a worn-out mantle,’ replied Pierre 
with tearful, longing eyes ; ‘I will serve thee like a spaniel that comes and 
goes at thy bidding, and crave no more than the crumbs that fall from thy table, 
if thou wilt let me abide under thy roof, to trim thy beard, which I see hath 
waxed strong, and hath much need of it—or I will brush thy doublet, Maitre 
Jean —or fly thee a kite—or harry a nest—or rob an orchard as J have done be- 
fore now, if thine inclination still hankers after rosy-cheeked pippins ; and, 
though the law is hard in the matter of vineyards, I am light of hand, and can 
abstract a bunch, and no man the wiser ” 

“‘« Thou forgettest, Pierre,’ said his master with a grave smile, ‘we are both 
somewhat older since we parted.’ 

‘“* «Not a whit—not a whit!’ cried the poor minstrel. ‘I cut a higher 
caper than either priest or layman in the last feast of fools, and since mine 
eyes have beheld thee again, I feel nimbler and younger than the day I was 
born.’ 

‘«*Tt is well for thee, Pierre,’ was the officer’s reply, ‘so I pray thee make 
all speed whither { have directed thee, and, if thou wilt take service with one 
who has neither lands nor offices, thou must e’en be content with slender fare, 
and worse lodging.’ 

«A fairy never lacks a blossom to lay its head in, nora drop of dew to 
quench its thirst,’ said the simple wanderer as he took the bridle from his mas- 
ter’s hand, and was about to turn away; ‘there are acorns and blackberries, 
when the flesh-pots lack savour.’ 

‘** Thou art a precious follower where none give service but in selfishness, 
so get thee to my lodging,’ said de Mere, ‘ and look that thou art as careful 
of that good steed as thou wouldst be of his master, for it is his last posses- 
sion.’ 

«Trust me,’ rejoined Pierre, and he sprang on its back with the agility of 
a monkey on a terrier, ‘but you will not tarry long; I would fain trim your 
beard to-night before we sleep, Maitre Jean, for my old master himself would 
not know you with such a wilderness on your chin.’ 

‘** « We will think of it,’ said the sieur, smiling ; ‘but as I guess by the ga- 
thering crowd that the noble brothers of Lorraine are approaching, I must 
leave thee to proceed alone, and make all speed down this narrow lane which 
leads by the dares way to the Place des Armes.’ 

‘* So saying, de Mere waved his hand to his strange groom, and hurried from 
him by the path of which he had spoken.” 

Poor Jean de Mere is scarcely more fortunate than his father, being, at the 
end of his adventures, brought to the block; but his bosom friend, the count de 
Clermont, has a happier fate, being married to the fair Clemence, and restored 
to a peaceful home among the fields and vineyards of the Angoumois. 

There are some few things to which, critically and historically, we might ob- 
ject; but we believe that the story will be perused by novel readers with un- 
mitigated pleasure. Yt containsall the accessories which most swike the young 
and romantic—forests, glens, monasteries, monks, nuns, &e. &c. The burn- 
ing of the convent of St. Claire, towards the end of the third volume, is a strik- 
ing incident and exceedingly well managed. In general Miss Burdon has a so- 
briety and prepriety of language which is as rare in this class of books as it is 
delightful. Some of her little snatches ef song are wild and plaintive. 

PIERRE’S SONG. 
Ah! where, I pray, 
Speeds man away, 

Through joy and grief; 
To earth’s cold breast, 
Where all must rest, 

His course is brief !” 


“« Ah, well a-day, 
The world is gay, 
But I am sad! 
Fools laugh and play, 
Their life away, 
Wise men go mad. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE QUEEN’S MAR- 
RIAGE. 


Abridged from the Legal Observer. 

The authority of the Sovereign of these realms is omnipotent in all matters 
in which it is not restricted by act of Parliament. The King or Queen Regnant 
may therefore marry any person he or she may please, not prohibited by any 
such act. It is, however enacted in the first place, by statute 12 and 13 Wil- 
liam III., c. 2, that whosoever shall come to the possession of the Crown, shall 
join in the communion of the Church of England, as by law established ; and 
bv the prior statute 1 William and Mary, s. 2, c. 2, usually called the Act of 
Exclusion, that every person who shall marry a papist shall be excluded and for 
ever incapable to inherit, possess, or enjoy the crown; and that in such case 
the people shall be absolved from their allegiance, and the crown shall descend 
to such persons, being Protestants, as would have inherited the same in case 
the person so marrying were naturally dead, the crown, in the words of Black- 
stone, ‘being limited to such heirs only of the Princess Sophia as are Protest- 


Ann’s power on her coming to the throne was the nominating of the Prince 
her husband to the office of Generalissimo and Lord High Admiral. Being 
regarded only as a subject, however. he still continued to occupy a seat in the 
House of Peers, in the quality of Duke of Cumberland. In a subsequent pe- 
riod of the reign, having interfered in politics, he was threatened with Parlia- 
mentary censure by one of the great contending parties in the state, which 
probably would have fallen on him had he not soon afterwards died. Prince 
George had never, at any time, pretensions any character but that of a subject. 
A provision was made for his Highness of the yearly sum of 100,000/, in case 
he should survive the Queen. 





LEGISLATURE OF UPPER CANADA. 


Toronto, Monday Feb. 10, 1840. 

This day, at two o'clock, His Excellency the Governor-General, proceeded 
in State to the Chamber of the Honourable the Legislative Council, and was 
pleased to Prorogue the Session of the Legislature with the following 
Speech :-— 

Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council: and, 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

In relieving you from further attendance in Parliament, I desire to express 
my deep sense of the zeal and assiduity whieh have distinguished your dis- 
charge of your duties during this, perhaps the most eventful, session of the Up- 
per Canada Legislature ; and I am anxious to offer you my own acknowledg- 
ments forthe ready attention which you have given to the consideration of the 
important business, which it was my duty to bring before you. 

Your willing acquiescence in the proposed Re-union of this Province with 
Lower Canada, upon the terms, and according to the principles suggested by 
me, has afforded me the most lively satisfaction ; and I look forward with con. 
fidence to the completion of that measure, under the direction of our Gracious 
Sovereign, and of the Imperial Parliament, as the meaas by which the peace, 
happiness, and good government of the inhabitants of the Canadas will be per- 
manently secuied. 

By the Bill which vou have passed for the disposal of the Glergy Reserves, 
you have, so far as yeur constitutional powers admit, set at rest a question 
which, for years past, has convulsed society in this province. In framing that 
measure you have consulted alike the best interests of Religion, and the fu- 
ture peace and welfare of the people, for whose service you are called upon to 
legislate ; and I rely on your efforts proving successful, notwithstanding any 
attempt which may be made to renew excitement, or to raise opposition to your 
deliberate and recorded judgment. 

The care and attention which you have bestowed on these important sub- 
jects, and the calmness and dignity which have marked your deliberations on 
them, cannot fail to give additional weight to your-decisions before that tribu- 
nal, to which they are now necessarily referred. 

I have given my assent, with great satisfaction, to differeut Bills which you 
have passed ; and I shall transmit, without delay, such others as, from their 
nature, it is my duty to reserve, in order that Her Majesty’s pleasure may be 
signified thereupon. 

Amongst the latter is a Bill for the payment of “ Losses by the Rebellion or 
Invasion.” To this Bill I should have been ready to assent, but as I observe 
that the House of Assembly have addressed Her Majesty, praying that the 
losses may be defrayed by the Imperial Treasury, I have considered it to be 
more for the interest of the parties concerned, that the Bill should be reserved 
in order that the Address may be considered by Her Majesty’s Government, 
before the Provincial funds are finally charged with this payment. 

Gentlemen of the Houseof Assembly: 

I thank you forthe readiness with which you have voted the Supplies for the 
Public Service. 

The decision to which you came respecting the future settlement of the Ci- 
vil List, under the proposed Union, rendered it impossible for me to submit to 
you any renewed proposal for the surrender of the Revenues of the Crown, in 
exchange fora prevision for the expense of the Civil! Government of this Pro- 
vince ; but in transmitting your Resolutions to Her Majesty’s Government, I 
have not failed to draw their attention to this subject. 

I lament that the circumstances in which this Province is placed, have ne- 
cessarily prevented you from adopting measures by which its financial difficul- 
ties could be permanently removed; but this can only be effected when the 
obvious and easy means of augmenting the Revenue, through the Customs 
Duties, with little comparative inconvenience to the people, shall be placed 
within your control. Inthe meantime, it will be my anxious desire to use the 
powers with which you have entrusted the Executive Government, to relieve, 
as far as possible, the most pressing demands upon the public faith; aud I 
shall devote myself to the consideration and recommendation of measures, by 
which the credit of the Province may be sustained, and its future prospects 
improved. 

Honourable Gentlemen ; and Gentlemen: 

On your return to your different Districts, I earnestly hope that it will be your 
endeavour to promote that spirit of harmony and conciliation, which has so 
much distinguished your proceedings here. Let past differences be forgotten 
—let irritating suspicions be removed. I rejoice to find, that already tranquillity 
and hopeful confidence in the future, prevail throughout the Province. Let it 
be your task to cherish and promote these feelings ; it will be mine cordially to 
co-operate with yeu ; and by administering the Government in obedience to the 
commands of the Queen, with justice and impartiality to all, to promote Her 
anxious wish, that Her Canadian Subjects, loyal to their Sovereign, and attach- 
ed to British Institutions, may, through the blessing of Divine Providence, be- 
come a happy, an united, and a prosperous people. 





OUTRAGE ON THE BRITISH FLAG. 
From the Naval and Military Gazette. 

It is with feelings of indignation that we have perused the account of what 
would appear a premeditated insult offered to the British flag by the Captain of 
the French gabarre (or armed transport) L’Jsere last September, in the harbour 
of Fort Louis, Isle of France, in the face of the authorities, and, strange as it 
may appear, left to the master of an English merchant vessel to resent. We 
have annexed the account ef this unpleasant affair; and although Mr. Driver 
(who is a Master, Royal Navy, of 1809,) no doubt acted injudiciously in not 
calling the attention of the Harbour-Master, who is also a Naval Officer, (Lieu- 
tenant Charles Royer, 1804) to the position of the British colours, every one 
will make due allowance for the feelings of resentment which actuated him 
when beholding his country’s flag displayed in an inferior position in a British 

















ant members of the church of England, and are married to none but Protest- 
ants.” 
There are only two precedents in our history of a married Queen Regnant ; 


= he : : i 
Until a proper explanation is made, we will not venture to give any opinion 
on the conduct of the Governor, Sir W. Nicolay, but we conceive there is blame 


those are, the first Queen Mary and Queen Anne (for the situation of the se | due to the Harbour-Master, for permitting any offensive demonstration of the 


cond Queen Mary, the consort of William III, as a Queen, is anomalous, and 
need not here be considered,) and we shall state what has been done in both 
these cases. 

In the instance of the first Mary, an act was passed in the third session of 
the first year of her reign, chap. 1., to declare (according to the title) that “ the 
regal power of this realm is as full in the Queen’s Majesty ae ever it was in any 
of her noble ancestors,” it being enacted by s. 3., “that the royal power, and 
all the dignities of the same, shall be as well in a queen as a king,’—an enact- 


colours of rival nations, sure to produce ill feeling. The puerile and contemp- 
tible taste which led the French Officers to adopt such a course in a British 
port, and to refuse satisfaction to the Master of the English vessel on the plea 
of inferiority of rank, is of a piece with other actions we remember at the com- 
mencement of last war on the part of that vain-glorious nation; but these af- 
fronts cannot be permitted, and if persevered in will,no doubt, create such a fee]- 
ing on our part as to render it impossible to prevent our officers aud men resenting 
these insults, wherever they may come in contact with :he authors of them. In- 


ment certainly quite unnecessary. By chapter 2, of the same session, the ar- | deed, it appears by accounts received, that the Officers of the 87th Regiment 
ticles of marriage between Philip, Prince of Spain, and the Queen are rehearsed | not only countenanced the act of Mr. Driver, but would most probably have 


and confirmed. And it was enacted that the Queen shall! and may only as a | resented the insult and called on the Frenchmen for satisfaction, had not the 


sole Queen use and enjoy the crown and sovereignty over her dominions, in such | Governor taken the precaution of preventing their landing so long as their ves- 


large manner in all degrees, after the solemnization of the marriage, as she 
now hath, without any right, claim, or demand to be given, come or grow unto 
the said Prince as tenant by the courtesy of the realm, or by any other means. 

On the 7th of April, 1554, a bill was brought into the Lords to confirm cer- 
tain articles and agreements touching the marriage between the Queen and the 
Prince of Spain. The following is an abstract of the act by whieh this mar- 
riage was concluded :—“ That Philip should not advance any person to any 
public office or dignity in England but such as were natives of the realm and 


the Queen's subjects ; that he should admit a set number of English into his 


household, whom he should use respectfully, and not suffer them to be injured 
by foreigners. That he should not transport the Queen of England, but at her 
entreaty ; nor any of the issue begotten on her, but they should have their ed- 
ucation in this realm, and should not be suffered, but upon neeessity and good 
reasons, to go out of the same; nor then neither, but with the consent of the 
English. That, the Queen deceasing witout children, Philip should not make 
any claim to the kingdom, but should leave it freely to him to whom of right it 
should belong. The marriage was afterwards solemnized on the 20th of July, 
and they were both proclaimed by these titles—*‘ Phitip and Mary, by the grace 
of God, King and Queen of England, France, Naples, Jerusalem, and Ireland, 
Defenders of the Faith, Archduke of Austria,” &c A new Parliament was 
summoned by writs in the foregoing style, and the statutes of this reign are 
called the acts of Philip and Mary, and legal proceedings ran in both names. 

*The second instance of a married Queen Regnant in our history was Queen 
Anne, who married George Prince of Denmark. This Sovereign was married 
many years before she came to the throne. Her husband was, soon after the 
marriage, created Duke of Cumberland. and took some part in politics, as a 
Peer of Parliament, in the reign of William III. Thus we find him, in 1692, 
among those who entered a protest in the journals of the House of Lords 
against the rejection of a popular bill of thetime. The first exercise of Queen 


sels remained at Port Louis. 

| It appears by the accounts received that on the 7th of September last, the 
| French transport Isere,in displaying her flags from the mizen-peak in the harbour 
| of Port Louis, hoisted the colours of every nation, over the St. George’s flag 
of England, which latter barely cleared the taffrail. Several merchant vessels 
were lying in the Port, and the master of the British ship Greenlaw resented 
what he conceived an intentional insult, by converting his telegraph-flag into 
the “‘tri-colour’’ and placing it underthe head of his vessel. A boat from the 
French ship was sent on board, with the demand that he should remove it 
from this degrading position ; but thishe refused todo. The following morn- 
ing two French Officers went on board his vessel to demand satisfaction. Mr. 
Driver expressed his willingness to meet the Captain of the Isere, or of ano- 
ther French vessel lying in the Port, but declined the invitation of an inferior 
officer. The affair was then taken up by the Governor, and produced the fol- 
lowing correspondence; but it does not appear to have been settled satisfacto- 
rily, for the French vessels left the port, the Commanders refusing to comply 
with the terms which the Governor dictated, notwithstanding that he had com- 
pelled the reluctant apology from Mr. Driver which they had required. If the 
French authorities do not restrain presumptive conduct on the part of their of- 
ficers, they must calculate on the resentment which will certainly be produced ; 
for British sailors, whether in the Queen’s or the Merchant service, will never 
submit to it, whatever may be the consequences. 

Since the above was in type, we have seen the French account of this affair. 
The reason they assign for not making the required apology, is, that it would 
have been an admission of thejr intention to insult, which they deny. 

Captain Thomas Driver, ship Greenlaw. 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sept. 11, 1839. 

Sir,—Your conduct in offering a deliberate and gross insult to the French 
flag on the morning of Sunday, having been brought to the netice of the Go- 





vernor, as well as the grounds upon which you have attempted to justify it, his. 
Excellency feels it incumbent on him to make the following observations on the 
matter. 
It cannot be admitted that every individual subject in a British colony has a 
right to take upon himself to resent what he may consider to be an offence to 
the national honour, which is there placed in the keeping of the representative 
of the Sovereign; and your duty in the present case, therefore, obviously was 
to have made a representation on Saturday to his Excellency the Governor, di- 
rectly, or through the proper local officer (the Harbour-Master), when it ap- 
peared to you that an insult had been offered to the British flag, by the manner 
2 which the national ensigns were displayed on board the French ship-of-war 
sere. 
If, on inquiry, your complaint had been found to be substantiated, the Go- 
vernor would have lost no time in calling for explanation, and for such repara- 
tion as the case required. But, by adopting the course you have done, this re- 
paration, supposing it to be due, can neither be demanded nor obtgined, unless 
proper amends be made by you for the more offensive act on the British side ; 
and which being, in his Excellency’s opinion, most unquestionably due, he calls 
upon you in the Queen's name tomake such further reparation as your offence 
requires. 
His Excellency takes the honour of the British flag under his own charge in 
regard to the position in which it was hoisted on board the Isere ; and, if fully 
corroborated, he will require, and feels assured that he will obtain, just repara- 
tion for the disrespect so shown to it. But, what be directs me to call for from 
you is, an acknowledgment that you will abide by the decision which the Go- 
vernor may adopt in this matter, and that you will fulfil the condition of it fairly 
and fully. From eny British subject his Excellency considers that he would 
havea _ to call for this act of confidenee ; but as anoflicer in the Naval ser- 
vice of Her Majesty, he thinks that you are specially bound to accord it, and 
to leave the adjustment of this unfortunate occurrence entirely in his hands. 
I have, &c. Geo. F. Dick, Colonial Sec. 
To the Hon Geo. F. Dick, Colonial Secretary. 
Greenlaw, Sept. 12, 1839. 
Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yester- 
day, relative to the insult offered to the British nation by the French man-of-war 
Isere, and resented by me. Iam compelled to acknowledge the course I adopt- 
ed was not proper. I ought, as you have stated, to have brought it to the notice 
of his Excellency the Governor, through the properchannel, and I feel extreme 
regret at not having done so, and beg te offer to the representative of my most 
gracious Sovereign all the reparation in my power—my most humble apology 
for this unintentional mark of disrespect, which I hope he will be pleased to ac- 
cept. I have offered to the French natien all the reparation I should consider 
they have a right to demand, by letter sent to Capt. Royer yesterday afternoon, 
which I think you had not seen when you despatched yours tome. I beg most 
respectfully to bring to your recollection that the French ship offered the first 
insult to the British nation. I most sincerely hope that his Excellency the Go- 
vernor will consider what I have offered to be as much as the French nation can 
possibly expect. I have, &c. 
Tuos. Driver, Commanding the Greenlaw. 
To Capt. Thos. Driver, commanding the Greenlaw. 
Colonial Secretary's Office, 12th Sept., 1839. 
Sir,—I have had the honour to lay before the Governor your letter of this 
date, and am directed by his Excellency to inform you that he does not con- 
sider it an answer to the communication made to you by me yesterday, by 
his orders. His Excellency, therefore desires me again to call upon you to state 
distinctly whether it is your intention to agree to the conditions there pro- 
posed, and to abide by the decision of his Excellency as to the reparation 
you are to make for the insult offered to the French flag. The Governor di- 
rects me to add, with respect to what passed on board the IJsere, that that 
matter having now been brought to his knowledge, is one which cencerns him 
alone, and not you. And he cannot admit any right on your part to make any 
stipulation whatever in regard to it. I have, &c. 
Geo. F. Dick, Colonial Secretary. 
Captain Thomas Driver, Ship Greenlaw. 
Port Louis, 13th September, 1839. 
Dear Sir,—In compliance with your request, I herewith transmit you an 
authenticated copy of the apology, which, at the Governor's dictation, you 
this day made, in his presence to the senior French Naval Officers. I remain 
&e, F. H. Rose. 
Captain de la Rogue de Chanpay. 
Government House, Port Louis, 13th September, 1839. 
As the senior officer of the French Royal Navy in this port, I now, in the 
presence of the Governor of this colony, the representative of my Sovereign, 
and by his Excellency’s desire, hereby offer to you the fullest and most ample 
apology for having, on the morning of the 8th inst., offered a gross insult to 
the flag of your nation. I can only say, in my justification that I did it under 
strong feelings of resentment for that which appeared to me, as well as to 
many others of my countrymen, an intentional insult offered to the revered flag 
of my Severeign. All the reparation for the offence I have committed, that 
may be due from a subject of Great Britain to His Majesty the King of the 
French, I now make without hesitation or equivocation. I have, &e 
Tuomas Driver, Master, Ship Greenlaw. 
Post-office, Sept. 9. 
Sir,— As the ship under your command lies in such a direction as to enable 
you to see any flags hoisted on board the French ship IJsere, I have to request 
you willbe pleased to inform me what flags were hoisted on board that shi 
on Saturday; and, if any, what they were, and how placed. I shall be obliged 
by your being aa particular as possible; and am, Sir, &e. 
Cuas. Royer, Harbour-Master. 
To Captain Stroyan, Ship Caledonia. 
Ship Caledonia, Sept 11, 1839. 
Sir,—In enswerto your letter of this date, I beg leave to state that, being 
on board my ship at the time of the English colours being hoisted on board 
the French ship (Isere), I can with confidence speak of their position, viz :— 
Underneath the French flag, on one line, was hoisted first the American: se- 
condly, flags of different nations, of which I cannot recollect the names. On 
the other halyards were hoisted, in conjunction with other flags, the British co- 
lours, but lowest of them all St. George's ensign, scarcely clear of the traffrail. 
I should have called on you personally to have stated my disapprobation of 
such insulting conduct in a British port towards her Britannic Majesty, but the 
multiplicity of business has prevented my doing so. I have, &c. 
Capt. Royer. R. N.. &c. J. R. Srroyan. 
INSULT TO THE BRITISH FLAG—FRENCH ACCOUNT OF THE 
AFFAIR AT PORT LOUIS. 


On the 7th of September her Britannic Majesty’s ship ‘“ Greenlaw” 
was at anchor by the side of a French brig and schooner, the “ Lancier’” 
and the ‘ Isere,” both of which were covered with flags. Captain Driver, of 
the “‘Greenlaw, saw in the disposition of these flags an outrage upon the Bri- 
tish colours. He did not demand explanation, but hoisted the tri-colour flag 
in a way implying an insult to it. The officer commanding the “ Isere,” in 
the absence of his captain, demanded reparation, alleging that the arrangement 
of flags complained of was purely accidental. Captain Driver accepted the 
challenge at first, but thought fit to decline afterwards meeting any save his 
equal in rank, the captain ef the French vessel. The circumstances being 
stated to the governor of the island, he obliged the English captain to make 
excuses, and to hoist the tri-colcur flag twice on his mast top, by way of repa- 
ration. Six days after, the governor having had reason to believe that the 
first insult of the flags was intentional on the part of the French, demanded 
reparation. The French refused, pleading that their doing so would be ad- 
mitting their intention to insult, which they denied. Nevertheless, the French 
captain offered to hoist the British flag at his mizen on the day of his depar- 
ture, and salute it with twenty-one guns. This offer was rejected and mena- 
ces were made to fire on the French vessel, if it refused to make the same 
amende that the British vessel had done. Still the French refused. The 
British governor then published an order, forbidding any communication be- 
tween the French vessels and the shore, except such as were necessary for 
the serviceof his French Majesty ; this being occasioned (said the order) by 
the refusal of the French commandant to make the usual demonstration to 
prove that he did not intend to offend by the disrespectful manner in which 
the British colours were hoisted on board the ‘*Isere’’ on the 7th of September. 

This order was published on the 18th. M. de Tinan, the French command- 
ant, had landed at one o'clock of that day, ignorant of the order, which had not 
yet been notified. He was about to return at ten at night, when he was arrest- 
ed, and brought to the guard-house. Major Wilson, who commanded there, re- 
paired to the governor, and was not received, and then to Colonel Power, whe 
said he could not apply to his excellency till next morning, till whem M. de Ti- 
nan must be kept. The French officer gave up his sword, and was not permit- 
ted to embark till daybreak. The British goveinor published an account of the 
affair for the informatior of the garrison. He had demanded, he said—first, a 
written declaration from the French commandant that he did not intend to in- 
sult the British flag on the 7th; secondly, as a public demonstration of this, 
that the union jaek should be hoisted on his mizen. The first was accorded, 
the sccond refused for the reasons above stated. His excellency added, that 
the reparation might be obtained by force, but not without effusion of blood, 
and would be an inexcusable attack upon two vessels of a friendly power, sur- 
rounded by ships and batteries. M. de Hell, governor of Bourbon, had de- 
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manded explanations of Sir Wm. Nicolay, governor of the Mauritius.—Le 


Temps. 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


“Tt's a very pretty quarrel as it is, and explanation would but spoil it.”— 
Sir Lucius O Trigger. 

It is not by ‘intrigues’ that England is disposed to oppose France in Tu- 
nis, or anywhere else. Whatever opposion has been offered to French de- 
signs upon Tunis has been offered through despatches addressed directly to 
the French government at Paris. The English government did not seek to 
rouse the jealousy of the English public and press, by garbled details and whis- 
pered reports, as the French government appear to have done in the present 
case ; for the Courrier Francais informs us that the proofs are before the French 
government. Until we are favoured with some cognizance of these ‘ proofs,” 
we shall dismiss the subject. To the general observations of the French jour- 
nals upon the subject of the English alliance, we shall say no more at present 
than that, amongst its warmest advocates in this country, there are many whom 
the conduct of the French government, on several occasions, has driven to 
believe that it may be purchased at toohigh a price. And we do not affect to 
conceal that we are amongst the number.—Morning Chronicle. 


FRANCE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

All the papers and advices received from Spanish America for some time 
past teem with articles of the most bitter vituperation on the perfidy and ag- 
ressions of France in the whole course of its relations with the States of the 
ew World. At Potosias at Lima, at Bogota as at Mexico, at Quito, as at 
Buenos Ayres, at Santiago de Chili as at Rio Janeiro, the feeling and the exas- 
peration is one and the same, both in the States which are victimized, and in 
those which have yet escaped, but who read in present and passing events the 
forewarning of their own contingent doom. Nor are the injurious effects of 
this just expression of universal reprobation visited upon France, the guilty 
party, alone, for they are retaliated upon the whole of Europe, and-upon Great 
Brita:n above all, because of the greater stake of her commercial interests in 
those extensive regions far transcending in importance those of the whole of 
Europe taken together. With some of those States we liave special and ami- 
cable treaties of commerce and alliance, wherein peculiar privileges are granted 
in grateful return for kind service in the hour of utmost need, and for that ac- 
knowledgment of independence in the face of hostile cabinets and the holy al- 
liance which raised them to the dignity of sovereign powers, and crushed for a 
time those grasping projects and ambitious aspirations developed at the Con- 
gress of Vienna by M. de Chateaubriand in his celebrated declaration, that the 
Spanish American States ‘ were republics in their own despite, for everything 
in America was opposed to the system which had been established, and on that 
account it was necessary France should apply herself to establish thrones to be 
filled by the dynasty of the Bourbons.” With such of the new republics as 
have not yet cemented the ties of friendship with us so closely as those first 
‘*raised into existence” by Canning, but which otherwise might have been hoped 
from time and a continued succession of goud offices, this prejudice against 
European interests, artfully fomented and inflamed by French aggression, is 

now acting to close the door against fciendly alliance.— Courier. 


Sumuuary. 


It is with much regret we announce the death of Allan Cunningham, Esq., 
the Australian botanist and traveller, who departed this life at Sydney, New 
South Wales, onthe 27th June, aged 47, after a lengthened illness which he 
contracted during the rainy season in New Zealand in 1838. 

The King of Denmark died on the 3d inst., in the 73d year of his age. He 
had directed public affairs for 56 years, during 32 of which he wore the crown. 
The liberty of the press—the extinction of the feudal system—a reform of the 
law and encouragement of education—a system of economy in the finances— 
aad, more than all, the abolition of slavery, are amongst the fruits of his long 
and eventful life. He is succeeded by his cousin, Christian, the Crown Prince. 

Death of the Dowager Baroness De La Zouche.—Hor Ladyship died on 
Tuesday last, at her house in Hyde Park-place, at the advanced age of 80 years. 
The late Baroness was oniy daughter and heiress of Wm. Southwell, Esq., and 
widow of Cecil, Lord de la Zouche, who was born on the 29th of Dec. 1753, 
and died on the 11th of Nov. 1828. 

Post Office Changes.—The recent alterations in the Post Office continue to 
work wel!. There has been every day a successive increase—the letters on 
one day exceeding those on the preceding day—in the penny and prepaid let- 
ters. The whole system, too, so far as it has been carried into effect, has work- 
ed so easily, end so many advantages are expected to accrue from the penny 
postage, that the reduction to the universal penny rate will, we believe, take 
place sooner than was at first intended. More loss, we understand, than wes 
expected, has accrued on the colonial postage, in which no increase of letters 
can yet take place to compensate for the reduction of the rates. On the whole 
we can say that the changes work better than was anticipated. The people at 
the Post Office can already weigh so accurately with their bands that they do 
not put one letter in twenty to the test of a balance.— Globe. 

The Duke of Devonshire has just performed an act of princely munificence, 
which ought to be generally known. There was owing to his Grace a sum of 
£20,000 out of tithes in Ireland, a dividend on which, amounting to £7,000, 
was payable, and this he made over to a fund for the relief of the widows and 
orphans of deceased clergymen. 

Population of Ireland.—The population of Ireland for the last two centuries 
and a half stands as follows, according to the most approved estimates which 
we have been able to discover. 
Elizabeth, the total of souls left did not exceed 700,000. They were estimated, 
previous to 1641, at 1,466,000; in 1672, at 1,100,000; in 1695, at 1,034,102; 
in 1712, at 2,099,094; in 1726, at 2,309,106; in 1731, at 2,010,221 ; in 1754, 
at 2,372,634; in 1777, at 2,690,556; in 1768, at 4,070,000; in 1792, at 
4,088,226 ; in 1805, at 5,395,456; in 1814, at 5,937,856; in 1821, at 6,801, 
827; in 1831, at 7,768,401. 
Month y Chronicle. 

e ~ Majesty is now receiving a visit from the Queen Dowager at Windsor 

astle. 
Queen has lately received visits from many of the nobility ef both parties. We 
question if there has ever in modern times been a reign so free from all un- 











seemly dissensions among the Royal Family, and in which every member of 


that family was so welcome at Court, as under the amiable and excellent Prin- 
cess who now fills tho throne. Long may that cordiality continue, and may 


the anticipated union of Ler majesty crown her domestic happiness !—Leeds 
Mercury. 


Last month Lord Hill gave sixteen commissions in the army without pur- 


chase. 


It is understood to be the intention of Government to recommend a pension 


of £2000 a-year to be awarded by Parliameut to Lord Seaton (Sir J. Colborne,) 


during life, as a national testimony of his great services during government and 
command in Canada. 

The marriage ceremony of her Majesty and Prince Albert will take place at 
the Chapel Royal, St. Jamé’s. The heads of the various departments have 
been to the chapel to make the preliminary arrangements. 

The sword used by her Majesty in conferring the honour of knighthood upoa 
Sir Thomas Philips was worn by King George IV. at his coronation, and is 
splendidly decoraced with diamonds. 


At the close of the last war, in the re‘gn of 


They are said to be now over 8,000,000.— gence. 


Che Alvion. 


The Queen, as Duchess of Lancaster, has 
Henry Wheatley, the sum of one hundred an 
for erecting a new church in the town of Lancaster. 


It is supposed that £50,000 a year will be allotted, to the Queen’s husband 


iously presented, through Sir 
fifty pounds towards the fund 


besides a suitable outfit. This, in the present condition of the country, will 
be a splendid marriage gift. Her Majesty’s Annual Revenue is £500,000, as 
fixed by Parliament, but we believe there are some et ceteras in addition. 

Death of Admiral Sir Wm. Hargood, G. C. B., & G.C. H—We have 
to announce the death of the above gallant member of the British Navy, which 
took place at his residence, at Bath, on Thursday week. Sir William had been 
residing at the above city for some time previous to his demise, for the advan- 
tage of its waters. The deceased entered tae Navy at an early age, where he 
served under the late King, then Duke of Clarence, in the West Indies. He 
participeted in the glories of Trafalgar, under the immortal Nelson, having the 
command of the Belleisle during that splendid engagement. A few years since 
this distinguished officer was Port Admiral of Plymouth, which, we believe, 
was the last appointment he held under the Government. Thus has descended 
to the grave one of the brightest ornaments ef our Navy, full of years and ho- 
nours. 

The Duke of Wellington.—A correspondent at Edinburgh informs us that 
a preliminary meeting was held, at the close of the week, to make the 
necessary arrangements for calling a public meeting to consider the propriety 
of erecting in the metropolis of Scotland a national testimonial to the Duke of 
Wellington. The general public meeting is announced for Tuesday next, at 
the Hopetown Rooms, when the Right Hon the Lord Provost, Sir James 
Forrest, Bart., will take the chair. It is added, that the proposal was immedi- 
— taken up by the most influential inhabitants of that city of all shades of 
politics. 

Fifty thousand pounds worth of gold and silver is annually employed at 
Birmingham for plating, and therefore for ever lost as bullion. 

The Queen’s Marriage.—We understand Lady Mary Howard, daughter of 
the Earl of Surrey, is to officiate as one of the bridesmaids toher Majesty, in 
addition to those ladies who attended as Maids of Honour at the Coronation. 

——te 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

We have later news by the ship Tarolinta, Captain Smith, from Liverpool, 
whence she sailed on the Sth of January. 

The news is decidedly favourable in all its aspects. 
advanced, and the Money Market was easier. 

It is a pleasing feature in the intelligence that the state of trade in England 
was improving. The political news is not of any moment. There were ru- 
moured changes about to take place in the British Ministry, but no such change 
as to excite any particular interest. 

As to the Corn Market—the price of Flour had not advanced. On the 
whole, the news though interesting and important in some of its bearings, can 
hardly be considered decisive. 

London, Friday, January.3d.—Money continues in full demand on the Stock 
Exchange. The Liverpool Banks have given notice that they would make ad- 
vances on discount at five per cent without commission—but there has been no 
chance of their notice by the Bank of England. ' 

In the English Stock Market, a farther advance may be noticed, both in 
consols and heavy stocks. Exchequer bills have also experienced a farther ad- 
vance. 

Censols for the opening closed at 92} ; Three per cents reduced 91 to}; Ex- 
chequer bills par to 2 premium. 

Rumoured Ministerial Changes.—Marquis of Normanby io go to Paris as 
British ambassador, vice Lord Granville. Lord Granville to go to India as 
Governor General, vice Lord Auckland. Lord Ebrington to take Lord Nor- 
manby’s plaee in the Home office, and the Duke of Devonshire to be Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 


The Cotton Market had 


In the Foreign House Spanish securities underwent a further and rather con- 
siderable depression, which was caused by a letter from Madrid, repeating the 
statement respecting the ‘orders said to have been forwarded from the Madrid 
cabinet to his agents in London and Paris, to withdraw certain securities deposit- 
ed in several banking houses as a guarantee of its good faith.” 

The explanation given at the Stock Exchange by the holders of Spanish 
Bonds is, that the large amounts of stock alluded to as claimed by the Spanish 
government are no longer the property of the government, although held by the 
contractors of the late and former loans, because these gentlemen assisted, some 
time since, in a variety of ways, a finance agent of the Spanish government, as 
they allege, to the full extent of these sums. 

Riots in England.—Orders were received this day for the immediate embar- 
kation of the 19th Regiment for England. Accordingly two hours after the 
route was :eceived the regiment embarked for Bristol, on board the Ballinasloe 
and Express steam ships The disturbed state of the Chartists, during the en- 
suing trials at Monmouth, have caused che sudden departure on the 10th. 

The mother of Lord Brougham died on the 3lst December, at Brougham 
Hall, Westmoreland, in her 87th year. 

London, Jan. 3d.—Nothing in the shape of News has come in from Algiers. 
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be pertinacious in wrong, but who yet did not wish to appear poor in spirit ; 
accordingly at the second demand of the proper authority he at once obeyed. 
Neither was the deportment of Sir W. Nicolay towards Capt. Driver an im- 
proper one ; he was entitled demand implicit obedience, and to enforce it. 

So much for this portion of the business; but the offence itself is of still 
more serious consequence. The Captain of [’Isere probably made all the 
amends which he honorably could fer that which he asserted to be a casualty 
having an insulting tendency ; but we cannot forbear the recollection that in- 
sults of this kind are becoming tvo numerous on the part of the French savy, 
both towards the British and towards other nations. Withip a very short space 
of time we have records of outrages to which the British nation have been 
hitherto unused, and which, unless we greatly mistake the naval character, 
will not long be permitted. It was but recently that a pilot was forcibly taken 
out of a packet bearing the British flag, off Vera Cruz; it is net long since a 
British steamer was fired into off Havana, by a French vessel of war, and one 
or two persons were killed; another French vessel lately fired into a British 
boat off Buenos Ayres and killed one or two ; the outrages to British trade on 
the Coast of Africa at the mouths of the Gambia and Senegal,—all these, and 
others which could be adduced seem to exhibit a spirit in which moderation 
and friendly feeling have small share, and which, if persisted in, will assuredly 
plunge the two countries into difficulties if not intv hostilities. This is a pros- 
pect sincerely to be deprecated, and we trust that the French government 
may give timely directions for the discontinuance of a line of conduct so preg- 
nant with disastrous consequences. 

But it is not to England only that these bravadoes are directed ; there seems 
somewhat of a belligerent spirit pervading the French navy, and there is a dis- 
position to run a-muck among the maritime powers. Those of the American 
continent seem peculiarly liable to endure it. We cannot help thinking it 
somewhat little, to lord it over states in a measure helpless; and sympathy will 
sooner or later be awakened in their favor; but with regard to their tampering 
with British forbearance, we suspect that the sooner this is reformed the better. 





The Governor-in Chief prorogued the Parliament of Upper Canada on the 
10th inst., and the speech that his excellency was pleased to make on that oc- 
casion we have inserted under the proper head. 

Mr. Thomson doubtless feels much complacency on the success of his poli- 
tical campaign in the Upper province. He has indeed wrought wonders and 
‘astonished the natives” considerably. He has effected the Union upon terms 
that will in all human probability secure a disaffected majority in the United 
Legislature.—He has recognised what is called the ‘‘ Responsible government” 
scheme, which his superiors in Downing Street have pronounced dangerous 
and impracticable. He has “settled” the Clergy Reserves question upon a 
plan that will be productive we fear of much discord hereafter, and certainly 
upon a plan that does not give satisfaction even now, if we may give credit to 
the following passage in the St. Catherines’ Journal. In fact we consider the 
whole of his proceedings fraught with evil ; and, unless a large and respectable 
emigration from Great Britain be forthwith carried into operation, we believe 
the sovereignty of England to be most seriously jeopardised. The following is 
the passage we allude to. 

The passage of the Clergy Reserve bill, in this prevince—if it receives the 
Royal assent—and the erection and endowment of an ecclesiastical corporation 
in Lower Canada, will form as eventful an epoch in the history of these colo- 
nies, as did the famous “ stamp,” and other oppressive acts, in the old Ameri- 
can previnces, and the result will be the same—their separation from the mother 
country, and the extinction of British power in North America—unless some 
powerful counteracting force is immediately applied, or the people tamely bow 
their necks to the yoke of ecclesiastical dominion. 

It is not perhaps judicious to despond altogether thus early; things may 
proceed fortunately in spite of bad government. The Union will be a curse or 
a blessing in proportion as good or bad members are returned to Parliament. 
It therefore behooves every loyal man to use his exertions at the next election 
to secure the return of good members; and we say as we said on the passing 

of the Reform Bilij—that since the heavy calamity of the measure is inflicted 
on the country, and has become the law of the land, it is the duty of all good 
subjects to obey the law, and to endeavour by their own conduct and exertions 
to render it as innoxious as possible. This is the advice we offer to our friends 
in Canada. 

The popularity of Mr. Thomson even in Toronto is somewhat equivocal. 








The death of the Archbishop of Paris is confirmed. He was born in 1778, 
and was elevated to hie late dignity on the death of Cardinal Talleyrand de 
Perigord, in 1821. 

The official denial given by the Moniteur in favour of Admiral Latande 


The Patriot says 


During the ceremony of proroguing the Legislature yesterday, the Chamber 
of the Legislative Council was crowded with gentlemen; but the inclemency 





against the Augsburg Gazette occupies, in a great measure, the attention of 
the Paris Journals. They seem now to consider that Admiral Lalande was 
not an active party to the going over of the fleet to Mehemet Ali, but that he 
was aware of the intentions of the captain pacha, and took no pains to counte- 
ract them. The Paris papers are also violent on the subject of the Russian de- 
claration of war against China. It is rumoured in Paris that M. Guizot is cer- 
tainly disposed to enter the cabinet. 

We have received Madrid papers of the 24th.—They are devoid of intelli- 
The Bourse was 274 for cash, and at 29 at 60 days. 


State of Trade. Manchester, 31st Dec.—In cotton, although as might be 


Toe Duchess of Kent is also staying with her royal daughter. The expected from the season, there was little demand, the market was decidedly 


firm and elastic. All descriptions both of goods and yarn, were firmly held 
fer the full prices of last week and in some instances for an advance. 

Friday Evening, Jan. 3d —Things are more healthy in this district than of 
late—many large buyers of yarns and goods having offered to purchase large 
quantities at present prices for delivery a month or six weeks hence, but which 
offers have been invariably declined. This firmness, in the face of a declining 
cetton market, is encouraging for the future. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 8 a 8 per cent. prem. 
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The ship Tarolinta arrived on Thursday from Liverpool, bringing a London 
paper of the 3d ult, but not being a regular packet we are without our usual 
files. A few extracts, however, will be found elsewhere, but they do not pos- 
sess any political intelligence of interest. It is satisfactory, however, to !earn 
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Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to grand pensions of £20 per an-| that the British money market had much improved, and that business in the 


num each, for life, to Messrs. Williams, Walker, and Morgan, the three special 


constables who were severely wounded at the Chartist insurrection at New- 
port. 


An expedition, under the orders of Captain Trotter, R. N., in which three 


manufacturing districts was reviving. The export of bullion had much de- 
clined, and confidence was beginning to re-assume its beneficent influence 
The intelligence from Spain, Algiers, and Turkey, does not present any new 


iron steamers are to be engaged, is, we understand about to be fitted out, to | phase as far as we learn; but the absence of regular files leaves our informa- 


proceed up the Niger. 
learnt, but we presume it is to explore further. 
view with the Colonial Secretary on Thursday. 


The Marquis of Sligo, we are sorry to learn, has, since his arrival at Naples, 
had a slight attack of paralysis, but not so serious as to affect his speech. His 
lordship when the last accounts left, had recovered from the shock. 

Married on Monday, at St. George's, Hanover-square, the Viscount Pal- 
merston to the Dowager Countess Cowper, widow of the late Earl Cowper, 
and only sister of Viscount Melbourne. Immediately after the ceremony they 
set off for Broadlands, his Lordship’s seat in Hampshire. ; 

The Queen has, through Sir Henry Wheatley, forwarded the sum ef 400 
guineas to the West Cornwall Church Building Association. 

The Indian Army.—Arrangements have been made by which the officers and 
men of the Queen’s service in India will no longer be subjected to loss by ex- 
change; their pay is in future to be issued at the uniform rate of two shillings 
per rupee.— United Service Gaz. 

The present Lady Palmerston was married 35 years ago to the late Earl 
Cowper by whom she had a large family. Lord Palmerston is in his 57th year. 

A correspondent of the ‘ Standard’ mentions a munificent act of the Bishop 
of Calcutta. His Lordship wishes to erect a cathedral in Calcutta, of whicb 
the estimated cost is £40,000 ; of this sum the Bishop himself proposes to 
contribute one half. He publishes his plan,and adds—“ I give myself altogether 
two lakks (£20,000,) one immediately, and the other probably not till after my 
death. I shall have to raise by subscription, here and at home, the remainder. 


Capt. Trotter had an inter- 


he precise object of this expedition we bave not | tion imperfect. 


Several packets are hourly expected. 





We have given place to-day to the details of an affront upon the British 
flag, offered by a French officer in a Port under the command of a British go- 
vernor, and the steps that were taken in consequence thereof. Before we en- 
ter upon remarks as to the offence itself, and upon others of a similar nature 
which unhappily force themselves upon our notice, it may be well to prevent 
any misapprehensions relative to this transaction, and to the steps which en- 
sued in immediate consequence of it. 

There can be no doubt that Captain Driver, who commanded the Greenlaw, 
was actuated by a praise-worthy zeal for the honour of his country and for 
the respect due to her flag; but being a master in the Royal navy he ought 
not to have been either ignorant or negligent of the discipline and etiquette 
observed on such occasions. It was his duty to presume that his superior offi- 
cer—and more particularly the representative of his sovereign—wonld be ready 
and able to vindicate the honour of the British flag, and that it would be pre- 
sumptuous in an inferior to undertake the task unless he were delegated to the 
duty. But although he was wrong, we see no offence against discipline in bis 
holding out in his independence—having so committed himself—until he re- 

ceived a second order from the governor to make a due apology. His first re- 
[sty was evidently that of one who knew his position, and was not inclined to 





of the weather kept away many flowers of loveliness, who usually grace these 
occasions. His Excellency’s speech produced little or no sensation, and the 
; assembled multitude witnessed his departure in solemn silence. Not a sound 
: was heard, not a funeral note, as His Excellency stepped into his sleigh, not 
| even a stray liberal ortwo raised a farewell cheer as their hero drove off; the 
' brazen lungs were mute, of those who at such times are wont to shout aloud, 
merely for the pleasure of listening to their own voices. * * * So went 
not away Sir John Colborne ; not so, Sir Francis Head; not so will depart Sir 
Geo. Arthur. 





; By Boston accounts from Fayal we learn that the Steam Ship Liverpool, hav- 
| ing encountered heavy gales and contrary winds, put into the latter port to take 
‘in a supply of coal, a precautionary stock having been deposited there by the 

company. Great praise is given to Capt. Engledue for his prudent manage- 
| ment and general qualifications. The Liverpool arrived at Fayal on the even- 

ing of the 30th Dec. The passage from thence to Liverpool was estimated te 
| be one of about seven days. 





| We understand that the Ox will positively be roasted at Niblo’s Garden as 
| soon as intelligence of the Queen’s marriage shall have been received, and the 
| proper arrangements can-be made. The Ox is already contributed, together 
with various sums of money from different individuals, sufficient in amount 
! to induce those who have engaged in the plan to prosecute it to a conclusion. 
The course intended to be adopted is, to provide accommodations in Mr. Ni- 
blo’s Saloon to give a dinner to about three hundred poor widows and children 
: of British and Irish origin, without reference to naturalization or religion. These 
! will be fed from the ox, and the residue distributed to such poor families as may 
apply. Such a mode of celebrating the nuptials is a very rational and beneve- 
lent one, and wecan scarcely imagine a more gratifying sight than the one that 
is contemplated. It is intended that the children shall be neatly clad, each 
wearing a sash of rose, green, or plaid, or some badge to distinguish from what 
part of the British isles they or their parents came. 


BRITISH CAVALRY. 

The Editor of The Albion is respectfully requested to solve the following, 
enquiry. 

th the British Army—Do the Heavy Dragoon Regiments aumber from 1 
to 7? 

Are there inthe said Army “ Dragoon Guards—nambered from 1 to 7?” 

Are there Light Dragoons numbered as high as 7 ! 

And in fine—Are there 3 or 2 Regiments of Dragoons numbered 7 in the 
British Army. 


In reply to the above, we inform our correspondent that there are in the Bri- 
tish army in all twenty-seven regiments of Cavalry, designated ae follows : 

1, Life Guards—Threeregiments, viz: 1st Life Guards, 24 Life Guards, 3: 
Royal Horse Guards, Blue. 

2, Seven regiments of Dragoon Guards, numbering from 1 to 7 inclusive. All 
these are heavy Dragoons, and are called Dragoon Guards. 

8, Seventeen regiments Dragoons numberiag 1 to 17 of which three are heavy, 
viz: Ist, 2d, and 6th; the remainder are light regiments and Lancers. 

These facts are gathered from the British Army List, which may be seen at 
this office. 

Mr. George Trehern has proceeded from this office to Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Richmond, Petersburg, and Norfolk, to make the annual collections and de- 
liver the Plate. Our travelling agent, Mr. Mountain, is performing the same 
duties at New Orleans, and the towns on the Mississippi. 
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Summary. 


There are 400 children of Irish parents constantly employed in the great 
Indian rubber factory of Mackintosh & Co. Liverpool. They are all girls. 

Perhaps no family (in the same condition of life) has been visited with such 
mortality as that of the late Earl Clancarty within little more than a year,there 
having died his Lordship, two brothers, the Archbishop of Tuam and Arch- 
deacon Trench, and Mrs. Guinness, niece of the noble Lord. 

The pecuniary resources of the Prince of Capua are considerably reduced. 
He has given up his mansion in Belgrave-square, and gone to a hotel. 

Henry Philip Hope, Esq. brother of the Marchioness Beresford, who died 
last week, has left the finest collection of diamonds in the Kingdom, and va- 
lued at £150,000 

The capital invested in steam-vessels in this country is about 3,000,000/.— 
The steamers belonging to Britain amount to 850 or 900, comprising about 
170,000 tons, and 70,000 horse power. 


John Frederic, Eleetor of Sarony.—The elector, soon after hia being taken 
prisoner, gave a@ fine instance of that constancy and sweetness of disposition 
which could not be overcome by the severest reverses. Charlies V. immediate- 


ly after the battle, besieged Wittemberg ; in which town Sybilla of Cleves, 


Frederic’s wife, with their children, had hoped to be safe, and which, for a 
while, defied the utmost efforts of the imperialists. To terrify the place into 
a surrender, the emperor condemned John Frederic to death; trusting that his 
wife, Sybilla, would purchase his life by the delivery of the town. When in- 
formed of the sentence, he had just sat down to his favourite game of chess, 
and looking up, he calmly observed, “* This blow is levelled not against me, but 
against Wittemberg and my poor wife. Would that Sybilla could bear such 
news as wellas [can? What is the loss or gain of a few days to a worn-out 
old man*t To me the sentence has no terrors! Come, Ernest,” said he, then 
cheerfully turning to the Duke of Branswick, his antagonist at chess and his 
fellow-prisoner, ‘come, for all this we shall not lose our game.”—Tytler’s 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 


The Marquis of Wellesley.—The Earl of Mornington, father of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley and of the Duke of Wellington, died several thousand pounds 
in debt. By virtue of a peculiar law, his property was inherited by his eldest 
son, the Marquis Wellesley, without being liable for the payment of his debts. 
The marquis, nevertheless, from a conscientious spirit, reso!ved to discharge 
all these debts, before he should allow himself fully to enjoy the family proper- 
ty. He lived fora few years with rigid economy, and thus saved enough of 
money to pay every farthing which his father hadowed. Among the creditors 
of the deceased earl was one who applied for the payment of 150/. The young 
lord, upon examination, found that it hed been transferred by a poor old man, 
tu whom it was originally due, to the present possessor, for the small sum of 
501. I will deal justly with you,” said his lordship, ‘but I will do no more. 
Here are the fifty pounds you paid for the bond, and legal interest for the time 
it has been in your possession.” The holder, knowing that he could not strict- 
ly claim a single shilling, was content with not losing any thing. But the no- 
ble lord, who thus gave an early proof of that honour and integrity which he 
afterwards p tered largely in offices of the highest trust, did not stop here : 
he sought out the original holder of the bill, and, finding him poor, paid 
him the whole sum, with a large arrear of interest.—Moral Class Book. 


John Home, Author of “* Douglas,” in the ’45.—John Home, with many 
others, tock up arms to oppose Prince Charles and his Highlanders. A band 
of volunteers, consisting of students and others, inhabitants of Edinburgh, was 
quickly raised, and in this corps he was chosen lieutenant. In that capacity he 
waited on General Hawley, who commanded the cavalry, requesting permis- 
sion for the volunteers to march with the king’s troops to Falkirk, where the 
rebel army lay, which the general readily granted. This is mentiéned by him- 
self in his “ History of the Rebellion.” But it was not collegians and burghers 
of Edinburgh city, nor even the king’s troops, that were able to stand against 
the fury of the bold Highlanders. Prince Charles swept every thing before 
him, and at the battle of Falkirk the royalists’ army, with the volunteers, was 
completly routed. General Hawley fled from the field, and with his scattered 
furce betook himself to the old Palace of Linlithgow, from which it is said he 
was driven in scorn by the spirited matron, the keeper of the palace, who to 
his face upbraided him with running away. John Home was supposed to have 
fallen in the battle. He was taken prisoner by the Highlanders, and, along 
with Barrow and Bartlet, his fellow-collegians, was sent captive to the castle of 
Doune, in Perthshire, from which they contrived to make their escape in the 
following manner: During the night, when the prisoners were not very rigidly 
watched, they tied their bedclothes together, and by the precarious line thus 
formed, descended one after another from the window of the prison ; Barrow, 
his favourite companion, was the last to commit himself to the rope, which gave 
way with him, and he was precipitated to the earth, and very seriously injured. 
John Home, stout and able, took Barrow on his back, as did each of his com- 
panions by turas, until they reached a plage of safety.—Colburn's New Monthly, 


Beau Brummell.—It will be matter of news to many persons to hear that 
this once celebrated person, the arbiter elegantiarum of the day of George the 
Fourth, when Prince of Wales, and the ‘glass in which the youth (that is the 
fashionable youth of England) did (in those time) dress themselves,” is now in 
confinement ina place set apart for those who labour under mental derange- 
ment, in Caen, in Normandy. This admired of all admirers is existing on the 
almost extorted benevolence of relations, and the contributions of old friends. 
The whole amount of his income is scarcely £100 a year. Poor George !— 
How differently must his luxuries be now to what they once were! £100 a 
year for one who began life with a good fortune, high expectations, great con- 
nections, and princely patronage. The ruling passion reigns triumphant even 
in the walls ofa mad-house. Beau Brummell still imagines himself a fine gen- 
tleman, and assumes all the airs and importance of his bye-gone popularity and 
good fortune. Amungst other feats he rings the bell of his apartment conti- 
nually. The keeper, who with great humanity humours his insanity, asks what 
commands? ‘Order my carriage,” says the light of other days—I must go 
directly to Carlton House and see the Prince.” Poor fellow, he little thinks 
his ** fat friend” and ‘‘ Carlton House” are now only things of history, and that 
he himself is on the verge of oblivion. 

Matrimony.—Matrimony is a medicine very proper for young men to take.— 
It decides their fate—kills or cures. 

Friendship.—Friendship is a dangerous word for young ladies: it is love 
full fledged, and waiting for a fine day to fly. 

Letter-writing.—A French wife wrote this affectionate and laconic letter to 
her husband :—*' Je vous ecris parceque je n'ai reina faire: je finis, parceque 
je nar rein a dire.” I write to you, because I have nothing to do: I end my 
letter, because I have nothing to say. 

Grave Amusement.—The following introduction to a piece of poetry, in a 
late periodical, is quite novel to us :—* The following lines were written, more 
than sixty years ago, by one who has for many years slept in his grave, merely 
for his own amusement.” 


NOVEMBER. 
Smoke rules the roast! November, foggy, drear ; 
Oh! when from darkness wil! its days desist ? 
Month of suspicion, that leaves all to clear, 
For though nought’s stolen, everything is mist, 


It is a bully month, whose vapouring flies 
Wherever man is found or woman walks ; 

An equal favourer of dis-guise and Guys, 
Assassin patron both of knives and Faukes ! 


Densely impervious is its dark-winged air, 
Driver of soot from roofs and chimney stacks ; 
London its fert—it is accounted there 
The Great Emancipator of the blacks ! 


Smoke is its sister, and assister too ; 
Protean creature, taking every form— 

Now gently rising from an Irish stew, 
Now rushing from a steamer in a storm! 


Smoke ; lo! it curleth from the Meersham fine, 
Say it dissolves—so is mere sham to boot— 
Clearly as-cended from the female line, 
At all events it comes from a she root ! 


Now it runs up a pipe, with odorous charms, 
Bringing effluvia from the flue : who dips 

In heral¢ry, willjsee its coat of arms 
Should bear the barber's motto of “ Eclipse.” 


Smoke will have sway ; a very dingy yoke 
It keeps us under, and "tis time we broke it ; 
Alas! we can’t, and e’en our very joke, 
Reader, we find is nothing till you smoke it. 


. Smoke and November, then, go hand in hand, 
Till time dismiss them through his “chaos gates ; 
Time is a man of taste, he clears the land, 
And just like smoke itself—he vapour hates ! 


- 








February 22, 











EW FIRM.—The undersigned ly amnounce to their friends, and the Pub- 
lic at large, that they have formed a copartnership, for the purpose of transacting 
business, in this place, upon their joint account, under the name and firm of TURNEK 
& COLEMAN. They propose to perform for others, every conceivable service in which 
sp douse can be useful, or wherein the intervention of a third person may be deemed de- 
8 ie. Goods of every description will be received; stored, and sold upon Commission 
sold, rented, or rented out—Negroes purchased, sold, hired, or 
hired out—Cotton and other Produce, bought, sold, or shipped for account of the owners 
—Claims, of every kind, collected, secured, compromised,or adjusted and settied—Trusts 
undertaken and executed—Money and Bank Notes purchased and sold, &c. &c. B. 
Turner being a licensed Auctioneer. will attend to the sale, at vendue, of every des- 
cription of property either in town or the — J. J. Coleman, being apracticing At- 
torney, will devote his especial attention to such claims (in any part of North Alabama) 
placed inthe hands of the firm, as may require legal enforcement. ‘Tey trust that their 
acknowledged business habits, and their known punctuality in pecuniary transactions, 
will give them aclaim—which they are resolved to deserve—to a liberal share of public 
confidence and support. DANIEL B. TURNER. 
Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 1, 1839. . JOHN. J. COLEMAN. 
Reference—New York City’ Dr. John S. Bartlett, Albion Office. [feb 22-5t. 


—Real Estate purchas 











ANTED.—A well educated English woman is desirous of a situation in a School 
as daily Teacher in the Engiishdepartment. References given, address Mrs. P. 
223 Broome st. (feb. 15-2t. 


MIGRANT AND OLD COUNTRYMAN NEWSPAPER.—This old and popular Jour- 

nal, which has been suspended for several weeks, will be positively resumed onthe 
llth March next, when it will appear enlarged, and with all the alterations and im- 
provements promised by the proprictors. . 

This publication is the original Old Countryman, first published by Messrs. Davis and 
Pickering, and afterwards united with the Emigrant, and called the “ Emigrant and Old 
Countryman ;” it has no connection whatever with any other paper of a similar name. 

Persons forwarding orders and subscriptions are requested to be particular in address 
ing their letters to the Proprietors, Albion Office, No, 3 Barclay st., New bas wie 
{fe J 


ELOCUTION, GEOGRAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 


R. THOMAS EWING, from Edinburgh,—Author of Principles of Elocution, A Sys- 
tem of Geography and Astronomy, A New General Atlas, &c.—continues to teach 

the above branches of Education, in Boarding Schools, Academies, and also in private 

families Application may be made to Mr. Robert Carter, Bookseller, 58 Canal st. 

{feb 16-2t* 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practiee 
to Diseases of the Eye and Opthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Ellot’s extensive practice, and the numbe! of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known forsome years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, ; 
Dr. W. paid muck attention to diseases of the Eyeiu Paris, and more reeently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 
Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock. daily; jy20. 




















S J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but con- 
. tinues at No. 22 Wall street, and 136 Broadway, at which office he has been esta- 
blished for the last 15 years. Uncurrent money taken at the lowest market rates, and if 
sent from abroad, proceeds can be drawn for at sight, or remittances be returned accord- 
ing to instructions. : 

COLLECTIONS, Notes, and Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the 
Canadas, and Europe. 

Drafts at sight, for £5, and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, Wales 
or Scotland, can always be obtained, as also Bills on Paris and Hamburg. Persons at 
a distance wishing to send to Europe, have only te remit the ameunt to S. J. Sylvester, 
withinstructions to ensure — attention, 

BILLS OF EXCHANGE, Bank of England Notes and all descriptions of Foreign Gold 
bought at the highest price. 

STOCKS, CORPORATION BONDS and other securities bought and sold. All com- 
munications must be addressed S.J. SYLVESTER. 

(dec. 21-tf.) No. 180 Broadway, & 22 Wall street. 


RS. CHARLES HORN, jun,, begs to inform her friends and she public that she has 
removed from Brooklyn to No.9 Beach street, Hudson Square, where she will 
continue giving lessons in Singing and Piano. Forte. (Dec 6-tf.[ 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation. weal adapted to the use of those 
suilering wader the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation ofthe 
glows * tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing snevess ailurded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in am 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety andefficacy, It has acquizsed with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin, 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Gene- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—RoBERT SHAW, 33 Queen-street, 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp afhxed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Beau- 
sy.” All others. in whatever form, are spurious. 

Sold retail by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders in the principal Cities 
in the Union, in bottles. {Jy 27 eowly*l 

YLVESTER & CO., STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, AND OFFICE OF 

EXCHANGE, DISCOUNT, AND DEPOSIT, 156 Broadway, New York, have made 
perfect arrangements to draw upon any pat of Great Britain and Ireland, in sums from 
£5 and upwards. 

They Buy and se}! uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attendto Mx- 
change business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected on all parts of the United States, the Canadas, and Europe, for the 
proceeds of which persons can draw at sight, with the interest due. 

Money in large or small sums received on deposit and interest allowed. 

Sylvester & Co. respectfully beg to notice that they have no other office but at 156 
Broadway, where they have been established for some years. Letters will |meet 
prompt attention if addressed; SYLVESTER, & CO. 

(Dec. 6-tf.} 156 Broadway, New York: 














A NEW EXTERNAL APPLIUATION!!! 
Patronised by the Royal Family and Nobility. 
SHARP’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT. 


HE efficacy of the above preparations having been fuily tested bythe most eminent 
Medical practitionersin England, they are now offered with fall confidence to the 
eople of the UnitedStates as the most valuable and important application that has ever 

joo discovered for the cure of all cutaneous and muscular diseases. The cerates are 

prepared in five different combinations expressly adapted to the relief of those diseases 
which have been proved to yield to the influence of its extraordinary powers. Ita general 
soperties are stimulant, absorbent, and eounter irritant, combined with powerful heal- 
ng qualities, and although {most effectual in its immediate character, is, in its com- 
position, purely innocent, Jand being am ExXTeRNAL APPLICATION guarantees 
that in no case can it be injurious. The Cerates and Liniment constitute 
rapid and effectual remedies jfor Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Paralysis, Tic 

Donloureux, Cramp, Sore Throats, Glandular Swellings, Chilblains, Chapped Hands 

and Lips, Swelled Face and Gums, Deafness, SKiies, Tumors, Scrofulous Sores 

and Swellings, Scalds, Burns, Ulcers and wounds, Whooping Coughs, Croup, Erysipe- 
las, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Scald Head, Scurvy, Itch, Musquito Bites, Corns, and 

Bunions, External Inflamation of all kinds, and other cases, enumerated in the printed 

directions. Assorted packagesjare put up for families remote from Medical advice, also 

for Scuoots and other large EsTaBLISHMENTS. The attention of the SHIPPING INTER- 

BsT, is earnestly solicited to the inetimable benefits derived from the prompt relief these 

preparations afford in the diseases and accidents to which SEa-FARING men are unavoid- 

ably exposed. SovuTH#RNEas will also find these medicines of incalculable advantage 
on their plantations. 

The Cerates and Liniment will retain their virtues unaffected by time or climate. 

The Cerates are made up in Boxes of four sizes, 37}, 874, $1,50 and $3,50 each. The 

Liniment in bottles of three ‘sizes, at 87 1-2 $1,50 and $3,50 each to be had at 157 Broap- 

way, New York, J.W. POWELL, Sole Agent. 

(feb. 8-4tf.]! 


ENUINE PORT WINE, BOTTLED IN OPORTO.—Solely imported for the use of 

invalids and connoisseurs,—in consequence ofthe hitherto almost iusuperable diffi- 
culty of obtaining in this country the finest qualities of Port Wine, inthe same genuine 
state as produced from the vines in the district of the Alto Douro, in Portugal, Messrs. 
Osborn, Brothers, of Oporto, will continue to export the above article, incases of one do- 
zen each, bottled in Oporto: and to prevent imposition in any quarter, the cork of every 
bottle will be marked on the inner part, with the brandof the House, 
“OSBORN, 

TRASH,” 

by which means those parties who think 1t worth while to obtain pure and unadulterated 
Port Wine,—so often necessary in sickness, for the preservation of |Me itself,—may de- 
pend upon purchasing an article as pure as itruns from the wine-press, and of the 
very choicest quality that nature is capable of producing. 

Red Port of the extraordinary vintage of 1834. 
White Malmsey Port ditto vintage 1834. Sold by 
{jan 11-3m*) WYCKOFP & SCRYMSER, 87 Wall st 


ADAME GUILLBET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House; (Oct 5 tf) Z 








UPPER CANADA. 
N CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
# year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 

President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 


Upon motion thisday made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counsel for the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits, that the 
above named defendants,James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out of 
the jurisdiction of this"court, in the United States of America :—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be enered with the Registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspaper 
as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they do cause their 
answer or answers tothe said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint tobe filed and an office copy 
or office copies thereof to be served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors on 
or before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe said bill 
of complaint may be taken as confessed by ithem: and it is further ordered that 
the said plaintiffs do further cause a copy of this order to be published in a certain 
newspaper published in the United States of America commonly called or known 
by the name of “* The Albion,” and that such publication be continued at least once 
in each week for eight weeks in succession, during the said four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion insuch newsvaper. 

[Envd, W.H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 
J. F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. [jan 4-8w] 


UPPER CANADA. 


i’ CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between the 
President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Upper Canada—Piaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, and others—Defendants. 
Upon motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten, being of counselfor the 
plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfactuon of this court, by.affidayits, that the 
above named defendants, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out 
of the jurisdiction of this court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the Registrar of 
this court and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of To- 
ronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs’ solicitors, within four months from, and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order in the newspa- 
per as hereinafter directed; and in caseof ther appearances that they do cause 
their answer or_ answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an 
office copy or office copies thereof tobe served on the said agent of the plaintiffs’ 
solicitors at or before the expiration of the said four months;—and indefault there- 
of the said bill ofcomplaint may be_ taken as confessed by them: and it is further 
ordered that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause acopy of this order to be pub- 
lished in a certain newspaper published m the said United States of America 
commonly called or known by the name of ‘‘The Albion,” and that such publi- 
cation be continued at least once in each week for eight weeks in succession, du- 
ring the said four months from and inclusive of the day ofthe date of the first inser- 
tion in such newspaper. F . 
[Ent’d, W.H.] WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 
J.F. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble & Co. |jan 4-8wl 


UPPER CANADA. 
EK CHANCERY.—Thursday the twenty-first day of November, in the third 
year of the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and in the year of our Lord 
1839, between 
The President, Directors and Company of the Bark of Upper Canada—Plaintiffs, 
James Gray Bethune, Martha his wife, and others—Defendants, 

Upen motion this day made unto this court by Mr. Esten,, being of counsel for 
the plaintiffs, and it appearing to the satisfaction of this court, by affidavits,that the 
above named defendams, James Gray Bethune and Martha his wife, reside out fof 
the jurisdiction ofthis court, in the United States of America:—It is ordered that 
the said defendants do cause their appearance to be entered with the registrar of 
this court, and notice thereof to be served on John Ford Maddock, of the city of 
Toronto, Esquire, the agent of the plaintiffs solicitors, within four months from and 
inclusive of the day of the date of the first publication of this order ir the newsp - 
per as hereinafter directed; and in case of their appearance that they docause their 
answer or answers to the said plaintiffs’ bill of complaint to be filed and an office 
copy or office copies thereof to be served On the said agent of the plaintiffs’ soli- 
c1tors ator before the expiration of the said four months ;—and in default thereofthe 
said bill of complaint may be taken as confessed by them: and it is further ordered 
that the said plaintiffs do forthwith cause a copy of this order to be published ina 
certain newspaper published in the said United States of America commonly called 
or known by the name of ** The Albion,” and that such publication becontinued at 
least once in each week for eight weeks in succession during the said four mcaths 
from and inclusive of the day of the date of the first insertion in such newspaper. 
[Ent’d, W.H. WILLIAM HEPBURN, Registrar. 

J.T. MADDOCK, Toronto, Agent for Gamble § Co. [jan 4-8w] 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse powers 
 R. J. Farrer, R. N, Commander, is appointed to sail as follows :— 
From New York. Prem Liverpool: 
14th December, 1839, 16th November 1839. 
20th February, 1840. 20th January, 1840. 
Thereafter onthe 20th of each alternate month. 4 
Fare te Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas ($163 33 cts.] in the aft, and" thirty guineas 
{$1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores: Nosecond class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, and servants, half price. 
100 tons freight will be taken—application first to be made at the office. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 
For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
JOHN POLLOCK, Liverpool, or to 
ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 
N. B. Thecompany’s new ship the NEW YORK, of 1400 tons burthen, will commence 
plying early in the year 1840—thus affording a departure on the 20th of each month, to 
and from New York and Liverpool. 


_____—s STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 


HE steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hoskens, R: N., commander, 1340 tens, 
450 horse powor, is appointed to sail for the year 1840, as follows : 


From Bristo} Frem New York 
20th February 19th March 
15th April & %h May 
4th June Ist July 
25th July | 18th August 


12th September 10th October 
7th November 8th December™ 
The sleeping berths in the forward cabin are being placed fore and aft, and the state 
rooms greatly enlarged. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
(feb 8-tf.) RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 








PACKETS FOR LUAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ie New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sailfrom New York on the Ist January, May aad 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December.?® 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agentin New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO, 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 10th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the suiling of thes 
eer > ag subscribers will despatch them as abeve, and in the fellowing order, viz. 











hips. Masters. Days of = from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct, 16, Feb. 8, May 24,;Dec. 1,March!6, July 8, 
lowa W.W. Pell, “624, “ 16, June 8 “ §6,Apri] 1, “ WG, 
Rurgundy, D. Lines, Nov. 8 * 94, “ 16, “ 16, 8, Aug. J, 
Rhone, -|J.A.Wotten, | “ 16,March8, ‘“ 24,/Jan. J, ‘ 16, “ 8, 
Duch.d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| ‘* 24, ‘* 16, July 8] ‘* 8, Ma bo, Se, 
Ville de Lyon, |€.Stoddard, [Dec. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1, 
Sully, WC Thompson) ‘* 16, April 8, ‘ Fedo. 1, “ 16, © " 
Emerald, |G. W. Howes,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Aug. of, ‘* 86, June 1, 14, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘“* 16) “ 16, “ 8, t. I, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16,May 8, ‘* 24/March1, “ 16, { 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr.. * 24, ‘* 16, Sept. 8) “ 6, Ju 1, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommedae 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, im 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, wi!) be’ forwarded by their packets. free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred} C BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships Masters. {Daysof Sailing from New|] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1..\Feb. 17, June 17, Oet. 197 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, “nm *@ © 20). % Sy yee. Be 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 9, 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1; “* 17, © W, * 39, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, ‘ 10,| “ 97, 97, & 7, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20, April 7, Aug. i, Des. 7, 
Philadelphia, FE. E. Morgan, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,| * 17, “ 27, “ 47, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “opm, *** 0, “6 t+ B, * , « 4 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 26, ‘ 20, ‘ 20, May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,| ‘© 17, “ 27, & 97, 
Toronto,} R. Griswold, on “8 * 0) *° 3 5 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 90, “* 20, ‘ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. ¥, 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any descri tion. Neither the 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parce)s, or pai 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Rills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKET S.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 








Ships. Captains. |Days of “os from. New| Days en from 

ork. erpoo!. 

i y . 7, Aug. 25, 25, . 
patrick Meme | iggings nt PMO ag, Nae ag, sept. 1, Jon. ay May 
New York, © W.C. Barstow,| ‘ 19, - 19, . 19, . %, _ “ d 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ 25, 25, 25, 13, 2 13, L -13, 
Cambridge I, Bursley, jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April j,i. %* 10, 19, “ 49, 
Inde ence, | Wortman, ey" « 7 & 7] «a5, Og, lw . 

thet | P.P. Allen “ 13, “ 13, “ 13,JOct. 1, Feb. 1, June 2 
She eld, J Rathbone “ 49 “ 19 “ 19 “ oF “4 e » 
Siddens N. B. Palmer, es 25, ad 25, “ 25, “ 13, “ 13, “ 42, 
North America, | A. B. Lowber, |Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 1% “ 19, “ TB, 

oscoe * 1H. Huttleson,| ‘* 7, “ 4, “ 7) « 95, 98 & gB 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, || * 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March, July J, 
Columbus, Cropper, on a, 2 ee 7, 7 7, 4 Be 
Sheridan, Depeyster, < 95, 2, “ 95,) “ 13, “ 13, “ 18, 
South America, eae. Oct. 1 Feb. ie June 1 : 18, ° 19, 2 Ie 

Washington) A. Burrows, ‘ ‘lp 
United States, J. G. Fisher, a 18, o 13, > a, ec. 1, April 1, Aug: 
are ry A Palme?, “ is “ He “« 95) « 13, “ 13, « 13 
Europe, A.C. MarshallJNov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1.) “ 19, “ 19% “ 10 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for om nny The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo) is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and 

Neitherthe captains ner owners of these ships wil] be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular biiie on! are signed therefor. 

Agents fer ships Oxford, North America, Burepe. olumbus, South America, England, 
S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y, 
; BARING, ry oy Co., Liverpoel, 

trick Vi an, Sheffield, nited States 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virgini OBERT KERMIT. N.Y, ’ 
¥. « I. SANDS & eee 
Shak ». Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington 
ne AUR ar spear RINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., NY. 
WILDES. PICREESSLL & Co., Rumford-st,, Liverpoo} 
i , Sheridan and Garrick, 
Agents for ships Roseius, Siddons EK, COLLINS & Co., New Yet. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & (o , Liverpos! 








